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Loyalties and Peace 


QUINCY @WRIGHT *LL:D.;” Ph:D: 


i the Christian Register for April, 1953, Dr. F. M. Eliot emphasised 
the need in our complicated and dangerous age for ‘‘ keeping our 
heads ” and maintaining our “‘ sense of moral responsibility.” In 
periods like this, when the traditional reliances for group security 
seem to be jeopardised, there is a tendency for people to revert to 
magic and escapism. The fifteenth century was such a time. Periodic 
plagues, papal schism, large-scale heresies, imperial weakness, and 
expanding power of the Ottoman Turks had shaken Christendom. 
Crusading was over and a weakened Christendom was on the 
defensive. Population had been declining rapidly, and the tone of 
literature was melancholy.'. The pioneers of the new order had, it 
is true, a different point of view. The exploitation of gunpowder and 
the printing press by national monarchs claiming to rule not by 
right of feudal titles, but, as Machiavelli suggested, by right of power, 
or, as James I suggested, by divine right, were remodelling the 
political world. Feudal baronies were being subordinated to national 
states. Reports of explorers, merchant-adventurers and missionaries 
from distant continents; scientific expeditions on geographical, 
astronomical and physical observations; and scholarly commentaries 
on ancient Greek and primitive Christian texts were undermining 
medieval thought. Contact, not only with the dead civilisations of 
antiquity, but with living civilisations of Asia and America, were 
making men aware that the cosmogony of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
could no longer be believed.? 

In the period of rapid change many men sought security in the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. They explained natural and 
historical events by alchemy, astrology and magic. They also sought 
scapegoats for the alarming state of the world and persecutions for 
witchcraft and heresy increased. The history of this period has 
often been written in terms of the pioneers of the new civilisation 
of the renaissance, but the masses and most of the leaders still lived 
in the middle ages and saw in its decay nothing but disaster from which 
they sought to escape by the primitive methods which, the Freudians 
point out, usually mark concealed anxieties and insecurities. Accord- 
ing to Lecky, writing at the height of mid-Victorian complacency, 
“the trials for witchcraft multiplied in the late fourteenth century 


1Edward P. Cheyney, Social Change in England in the Sixteenth Century, 
Boston, 1895; Quincy Wright, A Study of War, Uhiversity of Chicago Press, 


1942, p.603. 
2Wright, op. cit. pp.166ff, S98ff. 
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with fearful rapidity ” reaching a climax in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 


The aspect which Europe then presented (he continues) was that of 
universal anarchy and universal terrorism. . . . Yet over all this chaos, there 
was one great conception dominating unchanged. It was the sense of sin and 
Satan; of the absolute necessity of a correct dogmatic system to save men 
from the agonies of hell. . . . Each of the opposing sects proclaimed its dis- 
tinctive doctrines essential to salvation. Doubt was almost universally regarded 
as criminal and error was damnable. . . . Parched with a burning longing for 
certainty, the minds of men drifted to and fro under the influence of the wildest 
terror. None could escape the movement. It filled all Europe with alarm, 
permeated with its influence all forms of thought and action, absorbed every 
element of national life into its ever-widening vortex. . . . Wherever the conflict 
of opinions was raging among the educated, witchcraft, like an attendant 
shadow, pursued its course among the ignorant; and Protestants and Catholics 
vied with each other in the zeal with which they persecuted it. . . .The elements 
of imposture blended so curiously with the elements of delusion, that it 
is now impossible to separate them. . .. Witchcraft resulted, not from 
isolated circumstances, but from modes of thought... . Arising amid 
the ignorance of an early civilisation, it was quickened into an intenser 
life by a theological struggle which allied terrorism with credulity, and it 
declined under the influence of that great rationalistic movement which, since 
the seventeenth century, has been on all sides encroaching on theology.3 


To-day the national states, in whose shelter men have found 
moderate security in the West during most of the past two centuries, 
seem no longer able to give security. In the United States in particular 
we realise that the Monroe Doctrine and the wide oceans patrolled 
by an invincible British fleet can no longer defend us. Gallup polls 
indicate that people do not like to think about Soviet power, jet 
airplanes, and H-bombs.+ They repress these thoughts and as a 
result are afflicted by vague anxieties which lead them to follow 
demagogues who relieve them by pointing to domestic communists, | 
fellow-travellers, and Far Eastern experts as the source of all evil, 
just as Hitler convinced many of the defeated and discouraged | 
Germans that Jews, communists, and liberals were the source of | 
their discomfort. In addition to the witch-hunters, we have seekers | 
of the philosopher’s stone in some form of solution which will | 
establish world government, re-establish Chiang Kai-Shek in China, | 
or roll Soviet power back from the satellites and eventually from | 
Russia itself. | 
_ We must reject scapegoating and magic, view our situation as it | 
is, and try to identify emerging social forces capable of organising | 
the new technologies and the fundamental human values. Only thus | 


3.William E. H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of | 
Rationalism in Europe, 4th ed., London, Longmans, 1870, vol. i, pp.55, 56, 62, 
136. Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 6 vols., 1923-1941 indicates, though less dramatically, 
that the quality of the European intellectual output deteriorated (iv. 614; vi. 589) 
and that condemnations for sorcery and witchcraft greatly increased (iv. 278; 
v, 13) during the two centuries following the Black Death of 1348. 


4Elizabeth Douvan and Stephen B. Withey, “ Some Attitudinal Consequences 


of Atomic Energy,” Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Sci 
November, 1953, pp.108ff. y of Political and Social Science, 
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can we hope to create institutions that may give individuals, nations, 
and mankind security, prosperity and justice in increasing measure. 
Scientists, economists, lawyers, and humanists in many universities 
and institutes are seeking to analyse these forces and values from a 
world point of view, while internationally minded statesmen and 
administrators are beginning to synthesise them and put them to 
work through the national governments and the organs of the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies. We may hope that reason will 
make headway as it did in the seventeenth century “‘ enlightenment ” 
when the natural philosophy of Bacon, Galileo and Descartes became 
organised in the British Royal Society and other European academies, 
and the moral philosophy of Montaigne, Hobbes and Locke spread 
scepticism about dogmatic beliefs and created confidence in a rational 
law of nature and nations.° 

But this paper is mainly concerned with Dr. Eliot’s second 
suggestion concerning the maintenance of moral responsibility. His 
two suggestions are, it is true, related, because moral responsibility 
implies a clear head—the rejection of illusion, the facing of problems, 
and the application of reason to their solution. But it implies more. 
Reason must be guided not only by the facts of the situation but by 
appropriate values. How does one determine what values are 
appropriate? Different civilisations and different philosophers have 
given different answers.° I am not going to attempt yet another 
answer, but it seems clear that a person is not likely to be regarded 
as morally responsible unless he exhibits a certain persistence in the 
values he applies. He most not disappoint the expectations of others 
who share his values. In short, he must be loyal. But what if he 
believes he has discovered new and better values? May not moral 
responsibility then require a change of loyalties? These questions 
have been faced, sometimes casually, sometimes heroically, often 
tragically, especially in times of rapid social, political and religious 
change. Sir Thomas More lost his head because he was uncertain 
whether he should be loyal to European Christendom or to King 
Henry VIII. Giordano Bruno and Michael Servetus died at the stake 
because they were loyal to truth as they saw it, rather than to the 
truth as it was interpreted by ecclesiastical authority. 

Perhaps I am defining loyalty too broadly. Webster’s Dictionary 
defines it as “‘ constancy and faithfulness in any relation implying 
trust or confidence; bearing true allegiance.” Allegiance is defined 
as ‘‘ fidelity or an obligation of fidelity to a government, a superior 
ora principle.”’ Its antonym is disloyalty, rebellion, sedition, treason. 
The legal and political aspects of loyalty are predominant in these 
definitions. 

Much of history has been concerned with conflicting claims to 
loyalty. The Emperor Henry IV and the Pope Gregory VII at 


S5Lecky, op. cit., vol. i, p.109; vid. Martha Arnstern, The Role of Scientific 
Societies in the Seventeenth Century, Chicago, 1928. 
6Lecky, History of European Morals, New York, Appleton, 1894, chap. 1. 
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Canossa dramatised the medieval claims of Emperor and Pope for 
the loyalty of Christians. King Henry Il and Thomas a Becket 
dramatised the great medieval strife between the claims of King 
and Pope to the loyalty of the clergy. Henry of Lancaster and 
Richard II, as set forth in Shakespeare’s play, dramatised the differing 
claims to loyalty by virtue of hereditary title or of effective power 
to rule. Henry VIII of England and Cardinal Wolsey dramatised 
the claim to loyalty of absolute monarchy against traditional law. 
One might also refer to Martin Luther, nailing up his Theses on the 
door of the church at Wittenberg and to the Emperor Ferdinand I 
fighting the Thirty Years’ War to maintain loyalty to a united Christen- 
dom against the claims of the Reformation. This controversy ended 
in the Peace of Westphalia, which subordinated both Catholic and 
Protestant loyalties to loyalty to the territorial sovereign. Cujus 
regio ejus religio.’ One also thinks of the implications of Franklin’s 
statement: “‘ We must hang together or we will hang separately,”’ 
of the issue between Lincoln and Lee of loyalty to the Union or 
loyalty to the state, and of that between Gandhi and Churchill of 
loyalty to the nation or loyalty to the Empire. The dramatic moments 
of history occur when men are in doubt as to the proper focus of 
loyalty. When has the relation of an individual to a government, a 
superior or a principle which once implied trust and confidence 
ceased to do so? Who shall draw the line between loyalty and 
treason? 

In the long run such decisions are made by “ history,” although 
for centuries or even for millennia, history may speak with a divided 
voice. In the first instance, such decisions have been made by 
individuals, often defying authority and appealing to history. 
Loyalty may therefore be considered a psychological, rather than a 
legal, term. In this sense, the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
defines it as “the emotional ties which bind the individual to a 
political group or association and to the symbols which represent 
it.”8 Such ties were spoken of by William James? as incorporation 
in the ‘‘ empirical ego,” and by Freud as “‘ identification.” If one 
has identified himself with a person, group, idea, movement, or 
principle, thus inducing others to expect continued co-operation, it 
would be disloyal to terminate that identification. In our modern age 
of continuous change, many would add the qualification, “‘ unless 
there has been notification on sufficient cause.”’ But in the past many 
loyalties have been considered absolute and permanent, and conflicts 
among them have led to tragedy. 

As history is full of legal and political conflicts of loyalty, so 
literature and philosophy is full of psychological conflicts. Socrates 
explained at length to his disciples, as he drank the hemlock, why 


7This doctrine often called ‘‘ Erastianism ” was first accepted at the Peace 
of Augsburg, in 1555. 


8Carl J. Friedrich, ‘‘ Allegiance,’’ Encyc. Soc. Sci. 
9William James, Psychology, New York, Holt, 1893, pp.176ff. 
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loyalty to Athens required him to observe the sentence of the city, 
even though loyalty to reason required him to regard that decision 
as wrong. 
All my life (he said, according to the account by Plato) not now only, 
I have been a man who can obey no friend but reason, the reason that seems 
best to me after I have thought the matter out... . It can never be a good thing 
to do wrong, not even in revenge, nor to return evil for evil in self-defence. . . . 
Do you imagine that a city can stand and not be overthrown when the decisions 
of the judges have no power, when they are made of no effect and destroyed 
by private persons. .. . Are we to answer, ‘ Oh, but the state has wronged us, 
and the decision it gave was unjust?’ .. . And what if the laws reply: ‘ Was 
not this the agreement between us and you, that you swore to abide by the 
decisions the city gave? .. . If we mean to kill you because we think it just, 
must you do your best to kill us in return? Can you claim that you have 
a right to this, you, the lover of virtue? ...’ What shall we say to this, Crito, 
that the laws speak the truth or not? ”’10 

The same issue had been discussed in the famous dialogue 
between Antigone and Creon as narrated by Sophocles. The unfor- 
tunate daughter of Oedipus debated with her uncle, the king of 
Thebes, whether she was not justified in following “‘ natural justice ” 
rather than the “‘ positive law ”’ which she had violated,!! an argument 
often made since to justify revolution, notably in the American 
Declaration of Independence. 

Jesus went to the cross on the issue of loyalty to the Hebrew 
tradition or loyalty to his vision of the Kingdom of Heaven. His 
disciples were faced by the issue of loyalty to him or to the political 
order. In medieval Christendom this issue, conceptualised in terms 
of Christian duty and secular law, was manifested in the doctrine 
of just war. Primitive Christianity was pacifistic. It took seriously 
the Sermon on the Mount and held that Christians could not be 
soldiers. It is not surprising that Christians were considered sub- 
versive by the Roman Empire. But in the third century Rome 
became Christian under Constantine and presently was attacked by 
barbarians from across the Rhine, the Danube and the Caucasus. 
In this situation St. Augustine reinterpreted Christian doctrine by 
emphasising the text “‘ Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s.” 
He taught that Christians could fight in a just war, particularly in a 
war to defend the Christian empire against heathen aggressors. To 
make “‘ just war ”’ was a prerogative of Caesar. Christians could 
fight in such a war and Christian commentators spent much time 
in discussing the causes, motives and circumstances which made a 
war “* just.’’! 

But the Roman Empire split up and many feudal states suc- 
ceeded it. How was a Christian to tell whether a war waged by his 
king was just? From Isidor of Seville to Thomas Aquinas the issue 
was debated with the general conclusion that while the individual 


10Plato, Crito, in Socratic Discourses, Everyman’s Library, pp.365ff. 

11Sophocles, Antigone, lines 450ff; James Bryce, Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence, London, Oxford University Press, 1911, vol. 2, pp.565. 

12C. J. Cadoux, The Early Christian Attitude toward War, London, 1919; 


Wright, Study of War, pp.158. 
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should start. from the presumption that his sovereign’s argument 
as to the justice of the war was sound, ultimately the individual 
should decide, utilising the criteria which philosophers and theologians 
had asserted, and refuse to fight in an unjust war. 

Modern international law, beginning with the Treatise of Francis 
of Victoria in the sixteenth century, began to change the burden of 
proof, and with the “ positivists,” such as Albericus Gentili in the 
early seventeenth century, the decision by the monarch, if he had 
properly declared the war, was regarded as binding on the subject. 
In the international law of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
there was no doubt that the subject or citizen should fight when the 
king or the government commanded him to. The issue of “just 
war” became a matter for kings, and with the development of 
Machiavellian “‘ power politics ’’ the issue was regarded as obsolete. 
Only a few sects like the Quakers continued to regard the question 
of participation in hostilities initiated by a government as a matter 
of personal responsibility. Loyalty to the state, manifested by com- 
plete obedience to its government, has tended to supersede all other 
loyalties. 

These illustrations suggest that if we study the long history of 
man, the psychological problem of divided loyalties has changed 
with the progress of civilisation. 

Primitive men live in groups, each with a well-integrated culture, 
which organises values and monopolises education, so that divided 
loyalties are rare. They may occur in the case of exogamous marriage 
and inter-tribal war, but treason to group custom is dealt with | 
speedily and without argument. There is no law above ancestral . 
custom and that law requires complete obedience to the tribal mores. 

Inter-group trade, travel and political co-operation bring 
reflection on the differences of codes and values in different tribes. 
Ideas of a natural law flowing from individual reason, and of | 
universal religions asserting a moral code superior to all tribal 
customs tend to create an individual conscience which may be in | 
opposition to ancestral custom. Political and legal duty is pitted | 
against moral and religious duty. The problem of Antigone, of | 
Socrates, of Jesus, and of the Christian martyrs has been repeated 
in many instances in the historic civilisations.¥ i 

Modern history has been characterised by the rise of science, | 
secularism, democracy, and the rule of opinion against the opposition | 
of dogma, ecclesiasticism, autocracy, and the rule of conscience.'* | 
The pragmatic point of view, having conquered in the fields of | 
natural phenomena and politics, has moved into the fields of morals _ 
and religion. Conscience is seen to be a conditioning of the individual 
by early family experience, and may not continue valid in a rapidly | 
changing world. Communication and trade have increasingly brought _ 


13Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History, University of Chicago Press, 1952. 


14Lecky, Rationalism; Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of 
Science and Theology in Christendom, New York, 1896. 
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people of varied beliefs into close and continuous contact. Many 
moral values are seen to be functions of particular cultures or of 
particular religions and of only relative validity. The problem of 
loyalty has thus assumed a less tragic character. People can and do 
change their religion by individual decision. Thousands change their 
national loyalties every year by migration and naturalisation. New 
national states are carved out of empires with increasing rapidity, 
involving in their birth a shift of the loyalties of their populations. 
Societies become complex and states establish constitutions dividing 
jurisdiction, thus implying a division of each individual’s loyalties 
among his family, his church, his professional association, his trade 
union, his club, his local community, his state, his nation, his region, 
and his world. In this complexity the problem of choice based on 
relative claims of these various groups and associations to loyalty 
in particular situations is so common as to be normally taken in 
one’s stride and handled without tragedy. 

But the stress of the twentieth century has called in question this 
easy tolerance, which had permitted men to associate freely, to 
identify thernselves with many and diverse groups, to occupy many 
different and sometimes conflicting social rdles, and to establish and 
divest themselves of loyalties with considerable freedom. New 
absoJutisms have arisen, demanding a single focus of loyalty, and 
these absolutisms have sought, as did earlier absolutisms, to reach, 
not only the acts, but the beliefs of men. The fascist and communist 
dictatorships sent millions of Jews, Germans, Russians and others 
into exile or death because they could not or would not conform 
to the criteria of loyalty which the dictator demanded, whether those 
criteria were racial such as Aryanism, political, such as devotion to 
the party line, or personal, such as enthusiasm for the leader. Abso- 
lutisms have bred absolutisms. Even in Asia, tolerant on these 
matters for ages, millions of displaced persons have been created by 
the establishment of Israel, the split of India from Pakistan, and the 
struggle in China between communists and nationalists. 

In the United States a new intolerance has developed, difficult to 
reconcile with the freedom of speech and association guaranteed by 


the first amendment of the Constitution. Elmer Davis has detected a 
fear of intelligence, fear of thinking, fear to trust your own opinions 
in the give and take of discussion. . .. How many of our fellow citizens (he 
adds) have become afraid of their own shadows I do not know; but there 
are far too many—‘ morticians of the mind,’ ex-President Truman has called 
them—and there are plenty of ambitious politicians who find, in making 
them afraid of their own shadows, the road to power.15 : 

The risks of undetected subversion and treason are great, said 


Judge Learned Hand, but 
risk for risk, for myself I had rather take my chance that some traitors 
will escape detection than spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion and 
distrust, which accepts rumour and gossip in place of undismayed and 
unintimidated inquiry.16 


15Elmer Davis, But We Were Born Free, Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill, 1954, p.24, 
16Quoted, ibid., p.113. 
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To-day, in our land of the free, foreign visitors and immigrants 
are scrutinised ever more rigorously. Past beliefs or associations are 
made a ground of suspicion and investigation, or summary dismissal 
from long and faithful government service, and even of demands 
for dismissal from the United Nations Secretariat to whom we are 
host and whose “‘ exclusively international character ” and immunity 
from the ‘‘ influence ” of any member state we have agreed to respect. 
Congressional committees, departing from all traditions of due 
process of law, have ferreted out and ruined the careers of people 
against whom there is no substantial evidence of disloyalty to the 
state.17 

Under the shadow of total war, in the grip of fear and frustration, 
lacking effective leadership, many people have sought to escape the 
awful realities of a world in which all are vulnerable to sudden |} 
atomic annihilation or a lingering death from radiation. They have | 
huddled together under the spell of demagogues preaching absolute | 
doctrines and presenting as the source of all evil victims whom it is 
not only safe, but even noble, to condemn on accusation and 
speculative evidence under the teaching of those doctrines. 

The reintroduction of absolutistic ideas of loyalty into a world 
where tolerance has long reigned, where differences of opinion have |} 
been accepted as the basis of political and social organisation, and — 
where peoples of radically different religious and political beliefs live 
side by side, has tended to create an atmosphere of universal distrust 
and to convert fear and anxiety into hysteria and panic. The develop- 
ment of such states of mind extends the power of the demagogues, 
encourages them to demand ever more absolutistic tests of loyalty, 
to apply those tests with ever less regard for the legality of the 
procedure and the cogency of the evidence, and to sanction them | 
by ever more rigorous penalties of banishment, social ostracism, |) 
imprisonment, or death. 

The situation of the world may not be as serious to-day as that | 
ascribed by Lecky to the late middle ages. The process of anxiety, |} 
intolerance, superstition and persecution may not have gone as far | 
even in Russia, certainly it has not here, in the United States, but | 
it is well to heed Judge Learned Hand’s warning: | 

I believe that the community is already in process of dissolution where | 


each man begins to eye his neighbour as a possible enemy; where non-conform- 
ity with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of dis- 


_17For a dispassionate account of the deteriorating legal respect for civil || 
liberties since World War II, often acquiesced in by the Supreme Court, see | 
C. Herman Pritchett, Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court, University of Chicago | 
Press, 1954. More detailed expositions of the facts can be found in the dozen || 
volumes on civil liberties, edited by Robert E. Cushman and published by the | 
Cornell University Press, especially those by Walter Gellhorn on Security, | 
Science and Loyalty, 1950, and on The States and Subversion, 1952; that by | 
Milton Konvitz on Civil Rights and Immigration, 1954; and that by Eleanor 
Bontecou on Federal Loyalty-Security Programs, 1950. For more popular 
accounts see Elmer Davis, op. cit; Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty | 
and Dissent, New York, 1954; Alan Barth, The Loyalty of Free Men, and former | 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, Fear of Freedom. 
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affection; where denunciation, without specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith 
in the eventual supremacy of reason has become so timid that we dare not 
enter our convictions in the open lists to win or lose.18 


How can this descending spiral be stopped? I believe we can 
learn something from experts on the problem of public relations in 
an airplane. If there is excessive turbulence or an engine misses fire 
a state of anxiety is likely to be initiated among the passengers. It 
will grow on itself as each passenger perceives the restlessness of his 
neighbours and realises that he can neither run away from nor deal 
effectively with the situation. Such a condition may lead to panic, 
violence and danger even if there is no “real” danger in the 
mechanism of the plane or the state of the weather. The remedy is 
leadership. The pilot talks on the loudspeaker to the passengers, 
telling them exactly what is happening, that he has the matter in 
hand, and that the situation will be remedied or the turbulence will 
be passed.1° It has been pointed out that the world of to-day equipped 
with jet planes and atom bombs is like an airplane. People are easily 
seized with anxiety when the political headlines look serious, because 
the natural impulse either to run away from, or to take command of, 
the dangerous situation are both denied them. The average citizen 
faced by the possibility of sudden atomic attack can neither run 
away from it nor do anything that seems effective to prevent it. 
The problem of the world, however, although its dangers lie in the 
realms of opinion rather than in such uncontrollable factors as 
mechanical accident or meteorological violence, is more complicated 
than that of the airplane, because leadership is divided. There is no 
single voice which can instil confidence and a sense of security in 
the world’s population as a whole on the verge of panic. This problem 
can hardly be solved so long as loyalty to the nation-state is con- 
sidered in absolute opposition to loyalty to the world community, 
as it is to-day. 

A generation ago no one raised an eyebrow when President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University popularised the 
phrase “the international mind.” In his volume under that title 
published in 1912 he said: 


That the international mind is not inconsistent with sincere and devoted 
patriotism is surely shown by the history of the liberal statesmen of the nine- 
teenth century who had to deal with the making of Europe as we know it.20 


Among such statesmen he referred particularly to Gladstone in 
Europe and John Hay and Secretary Root in the United States. 
Another point which he made was: 


In striving to gain the international mind, it is necessary first of all to 
learn to measure other peoples and other civilisations than ours from their 
own point of view and by their own standards rather than by our own. 


18Quoted Pritchett, op. cit., p.ii. 

19Howard Kurtz, Jr., The Common Man up in the Air, JATA Bulletin, No. 17. 

20Nicholas Murray Butler, The International Mind, New York, Scribners, 
1912, 101 ff. 
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Similar ideas were expressed by Elihu Root in addresses which he 
made as President of the American Society of International Law at 
the time of the first World War. In April, 1917, just after the United 
States had entered that war, he insisted that the democracies, if they 
were to survive, must see that international law played a larger réle 
in the handling of international affairs. Ten years later, deploring 
the failure of the United States to implement the rule of law by 
going into the League of Nations, Mr. Root said: 

For these years the League in the political field and the Court in the 
judicial field have been rendering the best service in the cause of peace known 
to the history of civilisation—incomparably the best. War results from a state 
of mind. These institutions have been teaching the people of Europe to 
think in terms of peace rather than in terms of war. We, the great peace- 
loving people, what have we done to help in this wonderful new work? No 
sympathy, no moral support, no brotherhood. Our Executive Department 
has done the best it could, but governments can do little. It is the people, 
the power of the people behind the government, that means everything. 

Then in 1930, dean of American statesmen, at the age of eighty-five, 
Mr. Root affirmed the thought now embodied in UNESCO’s Con- 
stitution, “‘ civilisation proceeds by changes within the individual 
and not by compulsion from without.’ 

Even in the 1930’s it was possible for distinguished citizens to 
associate with various “ world citizenship movements.”” One such 
movement known as the ‘‘ World Citizens’ Association ” was formed 
in Chicago under the presidency of Ray Lyman Wilbur, then 
President of Stanford University. Its membership included dis- 
tinguished persons from many parts of the country, such as Mr. 
Charles C. Burlingham of New York, Mr. Frank Aydelotte, then 
President of Swarthmore, Mr. Mark F. Etheridge of Louisville, Mr. 
Henry W. Toll of Denver, and Mr. Edwin Embree and Mrs. Anita 
McCormick Blaine of Chicago. I was happy to belong to that 
Association, the platform of which stated: 

In the modern world the security and prosperity of all individuals and 
all groups are closely bound together. The preservation of civilisation depends 
upon the ability of national states and diverse peoples to live together happily 
and successfully in this rapidly shrinking world. Since all individuals suffer 


or benefit by conditions the world over, every man has interests and responsi- 
bilities as a world citizen. 


There is no essential conflict between world citizenship and national 
citizenship, any more than there has always been between loyalty to local 
communities and allegiance to larger units of state or nation or confederation. 
In each case there is simply the problem of organising the larger state so that 
it will give the greatest security and freest scope to the small communities 
and to the individuals for whose well-being all governments are established.22 

I will not go into the principles of international association 
which were advocated beyond saying that they were similar to those 
later adopted in the United Nations Charter. 


21Elihu Root, “ The Effect of Democracy on International Law,” Proceedings 
American Society of International Law, 1917; “‘ Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy,” Foreign Affairs, ix. Spec. Supp., p. iv; America and Europe, ibid. v, 
Spec. Supp. p. v. 

22Quincy Wright, World Citizens Association, A Statement of its Purpose, 
Chicago, 1941, p.11. 
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I refer to these situations of the past, in which many persons did 
not hesitate to recognise publicly that nationals of every state should 
be aware of their participation in a world community, in order to 
contrast it with the recent stir that has been made concerning the 
idea of world citizenship in various parts of the United States. 

Last year UNESCO came under attack, notably in Los Angeles, 
on the charge that it was cultivating ideas of world citizenship. I 
recently had a letter from a distinguished congressman informing me 
that an eminent Daughter of the American Revolution had cited me 
as authority for the proposition that UNESCO was promoting 
world citizenship. I wonder what this Daughter would have thought 
of the Fathers of the American Revolution, who were sufficiently 
world citizens to feel that they had to justify the Declaration of 
Independence by reference to “* the laws of nature ”’ and to explain 
it publicly out of “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

What should be our moral position in this situation? 

Three and a half centuries ago, Francisco Suarez, in one of the 
classical treatises on international law, wrote: 

Therefore, although a given sovereign state, commonwealth, or kingdom 
may constitute a perfect community in itself, consisting of its own members, 
nevertheless, each one of these states is also, in a certain sense, and viewed 
in. relation to the human race, a member of that universal society; for these 
states when standing alone are never so self-sufficient that they do not require 
some rnutual assistance, association, and intercourse, at times for their own 
great welfare and advantage, at other times because also of some moral 
necessity or need. This fact is made manifest by actual usage.23 

To-day communication, industrialisation and democracy have 
tremendously augmented this interdependence, as states have 
recognised in organising the United Nations and the specialised 
agencies. It is difficult to see, however, how these organisations can 
function unless individuals everywhere support them. The United 
Nations must be more than a union of governments. It must be, 
as the Preamble says, a union of “‘ peoples” because unless the 
peoples favour it the governments, at least in democracies, will not 
be able to do so. Governments cannot ignore the demands of their 
people if they want to survive the next election. 

This situation requires a division of loyalties in the psychological 
sense. Each individual, in addition to being a loyal citizen of his 
nation, must be a loyal citizen of the world. The sentiment of 
nationality has been a great force in modern history and continues 
to be so. Nationalism began with a spirit of toleration, linking the 
rights of the nation to the rights of man. It was wedded to liberalism, 
democracy, and internationalism. But in the presence of dogmatic 
ideologies, nationalism has tended to become absolute, totalitarian, 
and exclusive. The nation has demanded the absolute loyalty of its 
subjects and has regarded the “international mind” or “ world 
citizenship ”’ as subversive. But it does not take much reflection 
to see that in a world of jet planes and H-bombs no state can 


23Francisco Suarez, S. J., A Treatise on Law and God the Lawgiver (1612) 
II, cxix, 9, Carnegie Endowment edition, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1944, p.349. 
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survive under that form of nationalism. Rational concern for our 
nation requires us to demand that national citizenship shall not be 
incompatible with world citizenship. 


The concept of world citizenship does not necessarily involve 
legal issues. The principles of the United Nations Charter and other 
widely ratified instruments, calling for international protection of 
human rights and international punishment of inhuman crimes can 
be met by treaties by which states commit themselves to procedures 
for implementing these principles. Establishment of such a direct 
relationship between individuals and international law by treaty 
would not necessarily imply a legal world citizenship superior to 
national citizenship, but the fear that it might do so has undoubtedly 
inspired Senator Bricker and others in their effort to modify the 
procedures for making and enforcing treaties by constitutional 
amendment. The proposed amendment, which was defeated in the 
Senate over a year ago, but may come up again, would not only 
seriously impair the capacity of the United States to fulfil its responsi- 
bilities under the Charter, but would also impair its capacity to make 
ordinary commercial treaties (which usually extend reciprocal rights 
of residence to nationals of the parties) and would impair its capacity 
to execute all treaties calling for action within the states. The 
President and the Senate have manifested ample caution in making 
treaties which mighty unduly limit American sovereignty, so there 
appears no compelling reason for such drastic action. As Mr. Dulles 
has pointed out, the proposed amendment would confront the 
government with serious difficulties in conducting foreign affairs, 
like those experienced by the United States under the Articles of 
Confederation; difficulties whose elimination was a major reason 
for calling the Constitutional Convention in 1787.74 


The important issue concerning world citizenship lies not in the | 
field of law but in that of opinion. Individuals must feel a moral | 
responsibility to weigh the requirements of the world community | 
along with those of the nation in reaching opinions about political |) 


situations as they arise, and must make the government understand 1 
that they expect it to pursue policies that give due consideration to | 


both. Moral man in the twentieth century cannot follow the decision 
of his government or of any authority blindly. He must contribute |) 
to the state of opinion which influences the decisions both of govern- | 


ments and of international organisations and he must do so in the | 


spirit of a citizen both of the nation and of the world. In this psycho- |) 
logical sense it is the function of the United Nations, and particularly | 
of UNESCO, to develop world citizenship, though the constitution |) 
of the latter carefully stipulates that | 


with a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitful diversity | 
of the cultures and educational systems of the States Members of this Organi- 


24Arthur H. Dean, “‘ The Bricker Amendment and Authority over Foreign | 
Affairs,” Foreign Affairs, October, 1953. 
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sation, the Organisation is prohibited from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 
After the widely publicised attack on UNESCO in Los Angeles in 
1952, the United States National Commission affirmed the UNESCO 
programme: 
for the education of peoples to live as citizens of sovereign states in a com- 
munity of all mankind preserving the values of diverse cultures and the rights 
and responsibilities of national citizenship.25 
During recent years many books and articles have discussed the 
roles of ‘‘ realism ”’ and “‘ idealism ” in international affairs. I will 
not try to define these terms which have been illusive and ambiguous 
since the time of Plato. In recent usage two meanings seem to stand 
out. “‘ Realism” has often meant the application of a pragmatic 
method, weighing the merits of possible alternatives in reaching 
decisions on international matters, while ‘‘ idealism ’’ has meant the 
deduction of foreign policy decisions from general principles. I do 
not quarrel with the realists when they intend this meaning. No 
sound practical decision, whether in private or world affairs, as 
Descartes pointed out, can be deduced from abstract principles, 
irrespective of particular circumstances. Practical judgments, differ- 
ing from theoretical conclusions, require a weighing of many con- 
siderations, rather than the application of pure logic. This may have 
been what George Kennan had in mind when he deplored the 
““moralism and legalism ’’ of the American people in foreign policy 
thinking,”° 
Another meaning given to these terms would identify ‘‘ realism ”’ 
with a narrow interpretation of national interest and “‘ idealism ” 
with a broader interpretation including international and world 
interests. It was in that sense that Woodrow Wilson called himself 
an “ idealist.”” In that sense the United States Senate was idealistic 
when, by an almost unanimous vote, it ratified the United Nations 
Charter, and in that sense President Eisenhower affirmed himself an 
idealist when in his address of April 16th, 1953, he declared five 
‘clear precepts which govern the conduct of the United States in 
world affairs ’’ with hope that they might look attractive to the new 
government of the Soviet Union which had just come into office 
on the death of Stalin. 
First: no people on earth can be held, as a people, to be an enemy, for 
all humanity shares the common hunger for peace and fellowship and justice. 
Second: no nation’s security and well-being can be lastingly achieved 
in isolation, but only in effective co-operation with fellow-nations. 
Third: any nation’s right to a form of government and an economic 


system of its own choosing is inalienable. ( 
Fourth: any nation’s attempt to dictate to other nations their form of 


government is indefensible.® 


25United States National Commission of Unesco, News Letter, No. 9, 
October 22, 1942. 

26George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900-1950, University of Chicago 
Press, 1951, p.95. 
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And Fifth: a nation’s hope of lasting peace cannot be firmly based upon 
any race in armaments, but rather upon just relations and honest understanding 
with all other nations.27 


This pronouncement did not lead to an immediate improvement 
in relations between the United States and the Soviet Union, but the 
President was surely right in realising that he could not neglect the 
principle of reciprocity and the needs of the world community in 
formulating national policy, nor, I think, can any citizen. Everyone 
must be a world citizen in the sense that he weighs the interests of 
the world and of the nations before he makes up his mind. 

Americans, British, Russians, French, Chinese, are all in one 
boat, tossed on stormy seas. If the boat goes down all of them will 
be lost. The survival of the human world is an interest of Americans 
both because it is their world and because on it depends the survival 
of their own country. Unfortunately, the boat is full of super-bombs 
and bitter rivalries. There may be some Americans who would like 
to blow up the Russian section in the hope that it would prevent 
the Russians from blowing up our section and would improve the 
amenities of conversation, but what would that do to the boat? 
Before we talk of the possibility of massive retaliation for further 
border aggression let us consider what the consequences would be, 
not only for the Russians, but for the world and for us. The prospect 
of retaliation may be an element in security. Sir Winston Churchill 
once suggested that ‘“‘ when the advance of destructive weapons 
enables everyone to kill everybody else, nobody will want to kill 
anyone at all” That, however, is an inferior brand of security. 
Security resting on a reciprocal will to co-operate is better adapted 
to our world than one resting on a reciprocal fear of destruction. 
We must not relax our search for that kind of security. 

In June, 1914, Graham Wallas commented on the complexities 
of life in the twentieth century: 


The Greek thinkers (he wrote) with all their magnificent courage and 
comprehensiveness, failed in the end either to understand or to guide the 
actual social forces of their time. Our own brains are less acute, our memories 


less retentive than those of the Greeks, while the body of relevant fact which |} 


we must survey has been increased ten thousand-fold. How are we to have 
any chance of success ?28 


That was written before we had jet planes, atom bombs, tele- |} 
vision, radar, fascism, communism, movements of self-determination. |) 


in Asia and Africa, or the bitterness and impoverishments arising || 
from two world wars. Our problem is infinitely more difficult, not |) 


only than it was with the ancient Greeks, but than it was when | 
Graham Wallas made his pessimistic observation. The world has 

been shrinking more rapidly and its ideological conflicts have become |) 
more virulent in the last generation than ever before. Can we meet |) 
the problem? We have done some things toward building universal || 
institutions to organise the creative thoughts, the will for good and | 


27Department of State Bulletin, April 27, 1953, vol. 28, p.599. 
28Graham Wallas, The Great Society, New York, MacMillan, 1914, p.15. 
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the happiness of mankind, as Graham Wallas suggested we should. 
We have devoted a great deal of attention to building a discipline 
of international relations and teaching it in the schools and colleges. 
We have established many councils on world affairs to educate 
citizens in a sense of the world and our understanding of its peoples 
and problems. But the average man still fails to appreciate the moral 
implications of our situation. Men can no longer fulfil the responsi- 
bilities of national citizenship unless they are also world citizens. 
Loyalties can no longer be exclusive, as they were with the primitive 
tribe, in lesser measure with the Greek city-state, and in still less 
measure with the nineteenth-century nation. No nation can live 
alone. No nation can escape from the world. To maintain a balance 
among many loyalties is a moral responsibility which our complex 
and interdependent world imposes on each individual. 


Quincy Wright, LL.D., A.M., Ph.D., Professor of International 
Law. Technical Adviser to the International Military Tribunal, 
Nuremberg, 1946. Consultant, UNESCO, 1940, U.S. High Com- 
missioner, 1949-50. President American University Professors, 
1944-6. Author: Enforcement of International Law through Municipal 
Law in the U.S.., 1906; Control of American Foreign Relations, 1922; 
Mandates under the League of Nations, 1930; Cause of War and 
Conditions of Peace, 1935; Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict, 
1941; A Study of War, 1942. 


The Gospels and Modern Study 


PAUL WINTER 


UCH dust has been stirred up by recent controversies on the 
contents and form of ‘‘ the original Gospel.” The dialectic 
acrobatics of critics and counter-critics may have added to the 
amusement of the reading public, but they have certainly not added 
to the public’s better understanding of the problems of Biblical study. 
To start with, the word “ gospel” conveys, in modern speech, 

two meanings. It may denote (1) the contents of a message, or 
(2) the literary form of a written work. When speaking of “ the 
gospel of the nearness of the Kingdom,” of “ the gospel that Jesus 
preached,” of “‘ the gospel of the raising of Jesus from the dead,” 
of ‘‘ the gospel of Paul,” or ‘‘ the gospel of Jesus the Anointed, the 
Son of God” and so forth, ‘‘ gospel ’’ denotes each time the contents 
of a message regardless of its literary form. ‘‘ Preaching the gospel ” 
means, basically, ‘“‘ announcing the news.” The Greek words 
euaggelizesthai and euaggelion from which our word “ gospel” 
derives its meaning are themselves renderings of the Hebrew words 
bassar and bessorah which occur frequently in the Old Testament 
in this sense. The verb is also found, in the same sense, in the writings 
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of Josephus, who variously used the phrase niken euaggelizesthai, 
meaning ‘‘ to bring the message of victory.” 

On the evidence adduced, it is safe to conclude that the term 
‘‘ gospel,” as a designation of a momentous message, “ the good 
tidings,” is an ancient Jewish mode of expression. Any spectacular 
news, expected or unexpected, that was likely to have its effect on 
the lives of men was, in this sense, called bessorah—a gospel. 

Yet besides denoting the contents of a message, “‘ gospel ”’ has 
in the course of centuries acquired a secondary meaning as the 
designation of a literary genre, a work of the pen. When we speak 
of the Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Gospels 
according to the Hebrews, the Ebionites, the Egyptians, Gospels 
according to Peter, Matthias, Thomas, Bartholomew, Philip, Nico- 
demus, or—to mention here the most recent accession to the New 
Testament Apocrypha—the Gospel according to Graves and Podro, 
we do not use the term “‘ gospel ” as a designation of a message but 
as a description of a literary form. We call certain writings “‘ gospels ”’ 
as we call other works of literature a poem, an epic, a novel, or a 
drama. ‘‘ Gospel ”’ means here the form of a work, not the contents 
of a message. There usually remains a certain relationship between 
the form and the contents: in the normal order of things, the word 
‘* gospel” as a literary term is used only for such writings as relate 
the story of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. 

Before any attempt can be made “to restore the Gospel” 
current among pre-Pauline Palestinian followers of, and believers in, 
Jesus, the enquiry must turn to the question whether ‘“* Gospel ”’ 
_ in the sense of a literary genus is based at all on Jewish-Palestinian 
antecedents. Is “‘ the Gospel,” in the sense of a description of a 
person’s life, rooted in Jewish traditions? Did the community of 
adherents to the gospel of Jesus’s Rising from the Dead have a 
“*Gospel”’ in the apostolic age (c. 30—70 A.D.)? 

None of the literary products of biblical or rabbinical Judaism 
follows the pattern of a biographical narrative. The sayings of the 
Prophets have been recorded, and isolated narratives such as serve 
to underline the sayings, go with them. The same principle underlies 
rabbinical records. Nowhere is the course of a person’s life recorded 
because it was considered remarkable in itself. In early times of 
Jewish kingship, there prevailed in the writings of Hebrew men of 
letters a “‘ historical sense,” as their records prove. But in post- 
exilic times this manner of looking at things disappeared. History 
itself was considered unimportant; what was of importance was 
whether, and in what degree, the Will of God had been translated 
into history. The only valid or noteworthy contents of human 
history were the Words—or Commands—of God. In a society 
holding this sort of view on the value of historical events, conditions 
for the writing of books on history, or biography, were the most 
unfavourable imaginable. It is not surprising that Palestinian 
Judaism produced no book with a truly historical or biographical 
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outlook from the fourth century B.C. to the twentieth century A.D. 


The principle in accordance with which consecutive sections 
of the writings which we call ‘‘ Gospels” are arranged, is that of a 
biography. However threadbare, as biographical records, they may 
appear to the modern historically trained mind, the intention of their 
writers, quite obviously, was to arrange the narrative within a 
biographical framework. But, as we have seen, such intention was 
entirely absent from the literary production of Palestinian-Jewish 
writers. We cannot therefore say—as we did when identifying the 
original meaning of the word “‘ gospel ”’ as the designation of the 
contents of a message—that the use of the term “‘ gospel” in the 
sense of a literary genre was based on Jewish antecedents. The 
“Gospel,” as the form of a literary work, originated in a Hellenistic, 
not in a Palestinian environment. The urge to use this form for a 
presentation of sayings and acts of Jesus can be explained by the 
wish of the writers to impress a non-Jewish public by falling in with 
their taste in presenting the drama of Jesus’s life as a biography. 

If, then, the records, oral or written, which the Palestinian 
adherents of Jesus in the first half of the first century possessed were 
not arranged in the form of a consecutive narrative of a writing of 
““ Gospel ”’ type, the task of “‘ restoring ”’ the Gospel of pre-Pauline 
shape would appear to be no concern of historians. 

The assertion that writings of a Gospel-type were alien to the 
civilisation of the inhabitants of Palestine might be disputed. There 
exist in fact records that prove that in the beginning of the second 
century Jewish sects—amongst whom we have reason to recognise 
a sect of adherents of Jesus—possessed books. Some of their 
books are called avon gillayon—clearly a pun on the Greek name 
euaggelion. The name is significant. If Palestinian-Jewish followers 
of Jesus had original records of Jesus’s life in the form of a cohesive 
biography, the name given to their records would have been a 
Semitic name, and not one derived from the Greek title of the 
Gospels. Far from proving the existence of pre-Pauline Jewish- 
Christian records in the form of a Gospel, the earliest mention of 
Nasorean books in Jewish sources proves conclusively that the title 
of their books alluded to a Greek original. 

Persons who might now think “‘ this is the end of the problem ” 
would be mistaken. Instead of disposing of the problem, we have 
merely endeavoured to show the complexity of its nature. The 
problem itself has not yet been approached. 

There is no doubt that traditions about events in Jesus’s life 
existed in Palestine before any Gospel came to be written. There are 
valid reasons to assume that these traditions were not merely oral, 
but had reached a literary stage. In fact, all extant canonical Gospels 
show traces of the use of source originals that have not been 
preserved. Individual sections of the gospels (pericopae) still reflect 
the style of the midrashic haggadah. There is no reason for assuming 
that the assembly of early records of Jesus into the form of a “Gospel ” 
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i.e., in a consecutive order based upon a biographical principle, 
occurred in a Jewish environment, but there is every reason for 
assuming that the narrative matter, or large portions from it, from 
extant Gospel writings was to a large extent based on Palestinian 
traditions and had originally been handed down in a Semitic vernac- 
ular. Even if the framework of the gospel story as we know it has 
been largely supplied by evangelists living and writing in a non- 
Semitic environment some 40 to 90’ years after the death of Jesus, 
the materials—sayings and narrative—which the evangelists collected 
and transmitted had for the most part grown on Palestinian soil 
and had been handed down in independent units such as sayings, 
isolated discourses and separate accounts of some event or incident. 

The scholar will try to extract the source records from the 
extant text of the canonical Gospels. He will try to determine where, 
when and under what historical conditions, various sections of the 
Gospels originated. The approaches to this problem are manifold. 

There is, to begin with, the philological approach. By a lin- 
guistic analysis of a given section, by careful scrutiny of its grammar 
and syntax, the position of verb and noun, the use of idiomatic 
expressions, the expert can tell whether the extant text might have 
been derived from a Semitic source or whether it was without doubt 
originally written in Greek. Yet at best, only a degree of veri- 
similitude can be reached by this method alone. Semitic phrases 
(such as “ to do peace,” “ to do truth,” “to send a person empty 
away,” “ fear fell on them,” ‘‘on the face of the earth,” to mention 
only a few striking instances) constitute at best only a prima facie 
case for the assumption of Semitic sources. The Greek translation 
of the Old Testament abounds in idiomatic expressions of this sort, 
and passages of the New Testament in which these phrases are found 
might have been consciously or unconsciously modelled by a Greek 
author on the style of the Old Testament Version with which he 
was familiar. We cannot therefore confidently say that a Semitic 
original always underlies the New Testament text wherever its phrase- 
ology or syntax or grammar displays Semitic traits. An examination 
based chiefly on the principle of philological analysis has been 
recently carried out by Professor Matthew Black of Edinburgh in 
his lucid book An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts. 
Professor Black’s findings are conservative. Although he rightly 
claims that Semitic sources were incorporated in parts of the extant 
Greek Gospels, he is not prepared to say that any one of the canonical 
Gospels was originally written in a Semitic tongue. He presumes, 
however, that an ancient Aramaic Gospel had existed, and that this 
“ fifth > Gospel was made use of by Tatian in his Gospel Harmony 
composed in the third quarter of the second century. 

Secondly, there is the approach by literary analysis. When 
some parts of the Gospels, in particular, Sayings of Jesus, are trans- 
lated into Aramaic, it appears at first sight that we have before us 


1Oxford University Press, 1946. 
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poetic lines which not only represent the equivalent of ‘‘ rhythmic 
verses” in Semitic “‘ prosody,” but also have the characteristic 
devices of Semitic poetry, such as alliteration, parallelism of thought 
and image, etc. In such cases, where the poetic quality of a Gospel 
passage comes more to the fore in a Semitic tongue than in the 
extant Greek Text, it seems exceedingly probable that the passage 
actually existed in a Semitic language before it was translated into 
Greek. The late Charles F. Burney proceeded, not always successfully, 
along these lines of research. By the method of literary analysis 
it will also be possible to discern various layers in the same Gospel. 
A theme which is the subject of a given pericope is sometimes suddenly 
abandoned only to recur a few lines later on. This might be due to 
the coalescence and interpenetration of layers of disparate origin 
(not identical with interpolation; the use of this term implies that 
the Gospel as such had already been in existence before an inter- 
polation was introduced). By literary analysis it is also frequently 
possible to determine whether the writer of a New Testament passage 
was influenced by other writings; the trend of thought and the very 
words which express the thought are often based on the writings of 
Jewish Prophets, Wisdom literature and Apocalyptics. When 
quotations from, or paraphrases of, Old Testament passages occur 
in the Gospels, they provide the critic with a valuable aid in deter- 
mining the cultural associations of the writer: was it a Hebrew Text, 
an Aramaic targum, or a Greek translation that served as model? 


Of no mean importance is the historical method. When, fot 
instance, we find in Luke xxi, 20 an exact description, in almost 
military terms, of the historical siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and four 
verses later a condensed description of the results of that siege, we 
are provided with internal evidence of a terminus a quo for dating the 
work. When we see that the synoptic Gospels freely use the place 
name “‘ Sea (Lake) of Galilee ’’ and observe that the Fourth Evangelist 
(John vi, 1) thought it necessary to explain to his readers that the 
““Sea of Galilee’ was identical with the ‘“‘Sea of Tiberias,” the 
deduction is justified that in the time of writing the Fourth Gospel 
the lake was known only by the later appellation. A simple illustra- 
tion: Londoners to-day still speak of ‘‘ The Archway ” and ‘* Wood 
Lane” underground stations though they have been renamed 
“‘ Highgate” and ‘“‘ White City.” In 50 years from now nobody 
would know without explanation, what ““Wood Lane” meant. The 
explanation gives a clue to the time of writing. 

There is further the examination from the point of view of 
cultural association, national custom, and (most complex of all) 
from the point of history of ideas. The criterion is whether or not 
a certain custom, or a certain religious tenet, was rooted in the 
Palestinian Jewish community of New Testament times. To illustrate 
the case by a few instances: In the first chapter of Luke we observe 
a most intimate acquaintance with rules of the Temple service in 
Jerusalem. We may justly assume that such knowledge could not 
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have come to a Gentile author who wrote after the year 70 from any 
other but Palestinian Jewish sources. In the same chapter we read 
that the neighbours of Zacharias expected his son also to be called 
Zacharias. At first sight, this is puzzling. In modern times Jews 
reared in Jewish tradition do not name a son after the living father, 
or a daughter after the mother. But from the writings of Josephus 
and from some instances in the Ta/mud we know that Jewish com- 
munities of the first century were not averse from this custom. We 
possess evidence that as late as the 13th century Jews in England, 
even rabbis, were named after their fathers. The mention in Luke i, 59 
is therefore quite consistent with a Jewish-Palestinian provenance of 
the story. On the other hand, the writer responsible for the present 
form of Luke ix to xviii had only a slight knowledge of Palestinian 
topography. This tells against the Palestinian origin of the present 
arrangement of the text in these chapters. 


The use made in the Gospels of religious, or ideological, 
tenets, is often of decisive importance. Such concepts as the Kingdom 
of God, the Resurrection of the Dead, the Holy Spirit, a man’s 
justification, salvation by works, salvation by faith, the Son of God, 
the Son of Man, a Christ, and later, the Christ, or such rites as 
baptism and the blessing of wine and bread, were Jewish tenets 
and rites, and we do not have to look for their origin outside Palestine. 
In calling these tenets and rites “‘ Jewish,” we make no assertion as 
to their ultimate derivation, but merely acknowledge the fact that 
these concepts were current amongst Palestinian Jews of the New 
Testament era, even though some of them had originated in a non- 
Jewish environment and were accepted by the Jews in an age pre- 
ceding that of the birth of Christianity. It is, by way of a crude 
illustration, correct to say that ‘ John’ or ‘ Anne’ are English names 
even if they are derived from Hebrew names. There is no need to 
assume that English parents who call their children ‘ John’ or 
“ Anne’ need ever have set their foot outside England or have ever 
read other than English books to choose these names. It is different 
with names like ‘ Sophocles’ or ‘ Rabindranath’; when we find 
these in an English family, we may be justified in assuming that the 
parents had been influenced by contacts from outside England. 
Similarly, the occurrence of theological terms like “‘ Holy Spirit ” 
or “ Resurrection of the Dead ” in the Gospels does not necessitate | 
the assumption that those parts of the Gospels where these terms _ 
occur originated in Syria, Asia Minor or Iran. On the other hand, | 
there are, in the Gospels, expressions of views that are distinctly | 
different from anything known of, or compatible with, the Jewish | 
habits and customs in acting and thinking which prevailed in | 
Palestine. At the same time these views are known to have been | 
current among communities in other parts of the Near East. In 
such cases we shall have to search for the source of the habit or 
tenet outside the Palestinian community of the years 30—70 A.D. | 
A valuable contribution toward analysing the impact of the Apostle 
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Paul’s teaching on the development of Christian traditions has been 
made by Professor Brandon of Manchester University in his book 
The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church.? 

The instances quoted illustrate only the main methods employed 
by Biblical scholarship. It goes without saying that Higher Criticism 
can never be exact until problems of textual criticism are resolved. 
Where a variety of readings exists, the scholar will try to determine 
which of the different readings can be regarded as closest to the 
original. It may happen that the ‘ oldest’ reading is not found in 
any of the extant gospel codices, but occurs only in a gospel quotation 
by a patristic author. And it may happen that the original of the 
patristic quotation is not preserved in any Greek or Latin manu- 
script of the patristic writing in question, but only in a Syriac or 
Armenian translation. 

It will be seen from the above that it is humanly impossible for 
one man to be an expert in so many branches of learning as the 
critical study of the Gospels demands. 

When a certain section from one of the Gospels has been 
- analysed from all the angles mentioned, the results reached by various 
methods of approach have to be collated. It would be an “‘ ideal ”’ 
case if it were found that a given pericope (a) was Semitic in its 
linguistic character; (6) contained quotations from the Hebrew Text 
or an Aramaic targum of the Old Testament; (c) displayed exact 
knowledge of facts of secular history in Palestine before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and (d) contained no such concepts as are not 
attested in a Jewish Palestinian environment. Equally ‘“‘ ideal,” 
from the scholar’s point of view, would be if it were shown that a 
Gospel section (a) was written in good Greek, free from non- 
Septuagintal Semitisms; (6) contained quotations from the Old 
Testament that could have been derived only from a Greek version; 
(c) showed poor acquaintance with Palestinian topography, and 
(d) abounded in ideological concepts as are attested only outside 
Jewish Palestine. Where such conditions obtain, the critic can arrive 
at highly probable conclusions as to the origin or derivation of a 
particular section of the Gospels. Unfortunately, things are usually 
not so clear and simple. Results reached by various methods of 
analysis may not always point in the same direction. And hardly 
ever is one and the same scholar a trustworthy judge of linguistic, 
literary, sociological, historical, and theological matters. A scholar 
who might be able to judge the development of religious ideas might 
be a bad linguist or vice versa. He will, in most cases, know this, 
and will therefore, in a discipline of which he is not a master himself, 
rely on the opinion of someone else whose proficiency he may wrongly 
assess. Here the human element enters, and the element of chance. 

The scholar knows the pitfalls. He will therefore rarely be 
prepared to present the result of his research in the form of brash 
apodictic assertion. He will state his premises, and will demonstrate 
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how he, from his premises, arrives at his deductions. In spite of the 
fact that the New Testament has been an object of study for approxi- 
mately 1,750 years, we are only at the beginning of critical research, 
as the complexity of the problems has only recently been realised. 
Scholars of the 18th and 19th centuries, with their enviably un- 
burdened minds, thought that it was possible to penetrate through 
the Gospels directly to the person of the historical Jesus. There is 
no such possibility in the minds of scholars to-day. The Gospels 
which we possess are the work of the communities that produced 
them; they testify to the state of mind of people amongst whom the 
Gospel traditions developed and who treasured them. They reflect 
the spiritual situation that existed within Christian communities in 
the era 70—130 A.D. Catechetical activity, theology, messianology, 
debates with opponents, apologetic interest, development of cult 
usages—all these have left their traces. When trying to disengage an 
original source from the mass of later accretions, or when trying to 
disengage historical fact from the imagery of symbols of a remote 
age, we are apt to replace ancient symbols by modern ones and to 
put a new dogma in place of the old. The “ historical Jesus” is a 
dogma, no less than any other dogma, and the quest for him from 
Reimarus to Schweitzer has produced as many symbols as the 
development and growth of Christianity. We may pride ourselves 
on our historical approach, but the belief that history reveals truth 
is itself a dogmatic belief. 

One thing remains to be said. All that has been stated about 
the approach to the Gospels as objects of scientific research touches 
only the outer shell, the form of what we call ‘‘ Gospel.” It 
is concerned with the “‘ material,” the ‘‘ technicalities ,” the ‘‘ ele- 
ments,” be they of a linguistic or literary or ideological character. 
All this knowledge, even in its most exact form, no more explains the 
appeal which the Gospels have to men’s minds than the knowledge 
that a symphony is composed in E minor or C major explains the 
symphony’s appeal to the ear and heart of the hearer. The scholar 
is concerned with facts. Faith does not need facts. A scholar may 
know whether a certain gospel passage is attributable to the evangelist, 
or to Paul, or to pre-Pauline Christian tradition, or to Jesus, or to 
Jewish traditions before Jesus—but only the believer will ever know 
the Gospel. 
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The Price of Liberty in 
Religious Education 


N. J. FRANGOPULO, M.A., M.ED. 


HEN William Blake declared to Crabb Robinson: “‘ There is 

no use in education; I hold it to be wrong,” he was probably 
voicing the innate suspicion of his race towards too great an indulg- 
ence in the realm of the intellect. But when he rounded off his 
condemnation with the words: “It is the great sin,’ he projected 
education into the realm of religion, in which it had its origin and 
with which for many centuries it has been closely associated. While 
our American kinsmen, for their own particular reasons, stake the 
very existence of their country on the faith that “‘ complete separation 
between the State and religion is best for the State and best for 
religion” and, as a consequence, require public education to be 
entirely secular, the religious basis of English education is ‘* enshrined 
in law.” Yet it has been claimed that “‘ the most controversial 
question in American education is the relationship of religion to the 
public school,” while many leaders hope that the day will come when 
a solution based upon the English compromise system may be 
possible in the United States. Educational institutions are, in the 
long run, dependent upon the conception of civilisation entertained 
by the community in every generation and that conception is itself 
influenced and gradually changed by reforms emanating from those 
institutions. This is the natural ebb and flow of life or, as Sir Edward 
Coke put it: “‘ Out of the old corn shall the new corn come.’ It is 
proposed, then, to attempt to find out: first, by what motives and 
methods educational institutions in the past strove after the making 
of the whole man; second, in what ways and for what reasons these 
motives and methods changed as the generations passed; and, third, 
to what extent we are succeeding by means of our present institutions 
in the integration of man through education. 

Medieval society was based upon the twin functions of Church 
and State, and the conception of the order of life was that of a 
divine law, with man made in the image of a personal God and the 
Church as the sole interpreter of the divine law. As religion was 
the motivating force in all sections of life, it was pre-eminently so 
in education. Holy Orders was the gateway through which nearly 
all offices of State and of the professions were attained, while the 
great Churchmen were the patrons and, in many instances, the 
founders of the schools and colleges. One must be careful not to 
over-estimate the part played by the Church in the provision of 
education in this period: the guilds, merchants and private individuals 
made a notable contribution. But whoever was the founder or the 
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teacher, the religious motive was predominant. It permeated all 
other subjects, giving a unity to the content which contrasts formid- 
ably with the hotch-potch of our present-day secondary school 
curriculum, upon which Sir Richard Livingstone has remarked: 
‘“* What an amazing and chaotic thing it is! One subject after another 
is pressed into the bursting portmanteau which ought to be confined 
to the necessary clothes for a journey through life.” 

With the emergence of the critical spirit and the creation of 
schismatic sects, the unity of mediaeval society was shattered. But 
the power of religion in education remained and was transformed 
into a militant force both for the ‘ nationalist’ Protestant and the 
‘internationalist ’ Roman Catholic. For the Catholics, the Jesuits 
may be cited as the supreme example of a group of men who used the 
weapon of education to further their cause. With astonishing 
thoroughness (the Jesuit Plan of Studies provided for the entire 
schooling of pupils as a continuous career), and remarkable oppor- 
tunism (Jesuit education was free and humanistic as well as theo- 
logical), the Society of Jesus set out to recover the lost sheep of 
the Church and even to convert the teeming millions of China. 
For Protestants, the new faith became inextricably linked with 
national survival, for which education was seen to be one of the 
most potent weapons. This was particularly so in England, where 
the Elizabethan grammar schools were established as the main 
bulwark of Protestantism. It was felt to be a matter of life and 
death, after the experiences of Mary’s reign, that all persons should 
be trained to adopt the religious views of the government and, in 
particular, that all children should be brought up to give a reason 
for the faith that was in them. It was precisely to the grammar 
schools that the nation looked for champions to confute the Catholic 
scholars. 

Fortunately for England, the men were there to match the hour. 
The Elizabethan, in love with life itself, wanted to express his 
loyalty to his faith and his patriotism to his Queen in a practical 
form and what nobler and more satisfying form than the founding 
of a free grammar school in his native town? This spirit is well 
exemplified by the five natives of Ashbourne in Derbyshire who, in 
their petition to the Queen for permission to found a grammar 
school there, gave among their reasons the following :— 


(1) the said town of Ashbourne situate in the Peak in the 
County of Derby is a very rude county utterly void of preachers 
to teach either young or old their duties either towards God or 
Her Majesty; 

(2) for want of schools the youth of that county follow the old 
tradition of men and rather cleave to Papistry than to the truth 
of the gospel; 

(3) generally for these and other great causes it might be 


alleged it is the place that hath the greatest need of a school in 
all England. 
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When such a school had been established, its life was permeated 
with religious instruction: lessons began in the morning and ended 


at night with religious exercises; the presence of the boys was 


required at Church every Sunday and on holy days; the sermon 
became the basis of their lessons on Monday, and note-taking 
during the sermon was insisted upon and examined. Preachers can 


_ never have been listened to with such strained attention as by 


those severely taxed schoolboys! Equally, whatever the qualifica- 
tions required in the master or usher, one was indispensable—that 
he should have “‘a right understanding of God’s true religion now 
et forth by public authority.” 


The seventeenth century witnessed the beginning of the tre- 
mendous effect of the scientific outlook upon all departments of 
life and, nct least, upon education. It was still regarded as a powerful 
weapon in the national life and Milton has defined its aim as attract- 
ively as anyone: “‘[ call, therefore, a complete and generous educa- 
tion that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” 
Hartlib, the Commonwealth reformer, saw “‘ the schoolmaster in a 
well-ordered community as no less considerable than either the 
minister or magistrate, because neither the one nor the other would 
prosper or subsist long without him.” As part of his plan for a 
national system of education, he proposed new subjects such as 
natural science, history, geography and practical mathematics—the 
plan suffered the distinction of being the first of great educational 
reforms to be sacrificed upon the altar of national defence and 
rearmament. But the age of Isaac Newton saw the establishment of 
the science, navigation and mathematics schools, while the great 
John Locke was advocating the inclusion of subjects dealing with 
** real knowledge ” in the schools. Thus Robert Lever founded his 
school at Bolton in Lancashire for instruction not only in grammar 
and classical learning but also in “ writing, arithmetic, geography, 
navigation, mathematics and modern languages.’ It was not only 
the clergy at this period who were circumscribed by the Act of 
Uniformity: ‘‘ every schoolmaster keeping any public or private 
school and every person instructing or teaching any youth in any 
house, shall subscribe a declaration that he will conform to the 
Liturgies by Law established.” Three years later, another Act 
forbade Dissenters to teach in any public or private school under a 
penalty of £40. Thus the fear of the spread of Dissent at the end 
of the seventeenth century created a dread of free education as 
plainly as the fear of the Popish peril did in the sixteenth century, 

While the great political and religious struggles of the seven- 
teenth century found their solution in the Bill of Rights and the 
Toleration Act, they ushered in a period of decline in religious 
observance and enthusiasm. The godly men of Calvinism were 
succeeded by a clergy who neglected their flock but not their interests 
and whose private lives were in many instances a scandal which 
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gave rise to general contempt. ‘‘ Everyone laughs if one talks of 
religion in England,” said Montesquieu. Whether this was a natural 
result of the Toleration Act, described by Trevelyan as “ that 
curious patchwork of compromise, illogicality and political good 
sense,” is a matter for speculation, but its concomitant in the 
educational sphere was a deplorable decline in the standards and 
attendance at the universities and grammar schools. The fashion 
of the times had gone right against them, for the wealthy parent 
either sent his children to the new private schools where French, 
Italian and mathematics, and even fencing and dancing, were 
taught or he placed them under a private tutor, a system advocated 
by Locke, who declared that to send a boy to school “ sacrificed 
his innocency ” and placed him in “‘ conversation with ill-bred and | 
vicious boys.’ Ashbourne Grammar School, cited earlier, is an 

example of this decline for, at one time, the headmaster had but 

one boy at the school, Walter Savage Landor, who, describing 

his schooldays at Ashbourne, declared many years later: “‘ We lived 

like princes, conversed like friends and parted like lovers. He would 

only take one pupil and never had but me.’ There were, of course, — 
exceptions to this lamentable state of affairs—Rugby with Thomas 

James, Shrewsbury with Samuel Butler and Eton with Edward 

Barnard—but in the main, the old endowed grammar schools, - 
limited by their original statutes to the teaching of the classics and 

theology, tended to be left behind in an age which was paying | 
increasing attention to scientific research and when the gradual 
introduction of machinery and industrial expansion were altering the 
social order and the function of the child in that order. 

The industrial revolution of the eighteenth century produced | 
for the children of that age two important results: on the one hand, - 
the evil conditions of factories and mines in which they worked; 
on the other, the four valiant attempts, all of a voluntary nature, 
to alleviate the conditions of the children by educational means, 
These are:— | 


1. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (Dr. Thomas | 
Bray) 1698. | 
2. The Sunday School Movement (Robert Raikes) 1780. | 
See The British and Foreign School Society (Joseph Lancaster) | 
1808. | 
4. The National Society for the Promotion of the Education of | 

the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church (Andrew Bell) | | 
1811. | 
The voluntary and individual nature of these societies must | 
have pleased Joseph Priestley, who believed that ‘‘ Education is a | 
branch of civil liberty which ought by no means to be surrendered | 
into the hands of civil magistrates. The best interests of society | 
require that the right of conducting it be inviolably preserved to | 
individuals.”” And yet these societies are the source from which | 
the State system of elementary education arose. What inspired | 
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these founders of the voluntary societies? Undoubtedly religion. 
But bound up with the religious teaching was a social purpose of 
an almost hierarchic nature. The S.P.C.K. was seen as “‘ an attempt 
to rescue the poor children of the towns from complete ignorance 
and to train them up for a life of industry and proper humility 
towards their betters.” Raikes appealed to the governing classes 
for subscriptions to his Sunday School on the ground that “ the 
children are to be taught to read and to be instructed in the plain 
duties of the Christian religion with a particular view to their good 
and industrious behaviour in their future character of labourers 
and servants.”” In bestowing his patronage upon the British Society, 
George III declared: “‘ Lancaster, I highly approve of your system 
and it is my wish that every poor child in my Dominions should be 
taught to read the Bible.” Andrew Bell defined the scope of the 
National Society as ‘‘ sufficing to teach the generality to read their 
Bible and to understand the doctrines of our Holy Religion... 
on an economical plan.’ A further motive was the practical one of 
protection of property. Raikes, to promote the cause of his Sunday 
School, declared that ‘‘ farmers and other inhabitants of the town 
receive more injury in their property on the Sabbath than in all the 
week besides.” Hannah More, in support of her Sunday Schools 
in the Mendips, thought that “‘ farmers would secure their orchards 
from being robbed, their game from being stolen and which might 
lower the poor rates.”” The Reverend Charles Moore, in a sermon at 
Rochester, defined the object of the Sunday School as: ‘‘ to teach 
them how to spend their leisure hours of Sunday, which are now 
almost invariably consumed in idleness, profanation and riot.” 
Probably Jonas Hanway defined it most succinctly: “ the better 
Christians they are, the better subjects they will make.” 


Whatever one may think of the religious and social ethics of 
these good people, it cannot be denied that they brought before the 
conscience of England the grave problem of a semi-literate popula- 
tion. When in 1833, the State first contributed to the education 
of its children, only fifty per cent. of the child population was 
receiving any education at all and most of that was poor, lasting 
only from one and a half to two years. By the time of the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it was being increasingly realised that it 
was not only ethically. wrong but also bad policy, nationally and 
economically, to leave the provision of education to voluntary 
effort, while Macaulay, among others, was supporting the proposal 
that it was the right and duty of the State to provide means of 
education for the common people. As this view steadily gained 
ground, the Government inaugurated its series of great Commissions 
on Education. The Clarendon Commission (1861) enquired into the 
condition of the nine chief public schools: financially, academically 
and in personnel, they were on a sound basis and no doubt found 
their salvation still in the great classical tradition, through which 
they “‘ saw life steadily and saw it whole.” But the problem for the 
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State lay not with the privileged few but with the very many who 
needed education most and were least capable of demanding it, 
desiring it and even conceiving what it meant. For them, the 
Newcastle Commission was instructed ‘‘ to enquire into the present 
state of popular education in England and to consider and report 
what measures, if any, are required for the extention of sound and 
cheap Elementary Instruction to all classes of the people.” What 
significant words they are and no wonder that the findings of that 
Commission vitiated the progress of popular education for the next 
forty years and may even have left its cheapness as a legacy to-day! 
Its immediate effect was the Payment by Results system: its ultimate 
effects are with us still. 


The problem before the first Gladstone Administration of 1868 
was: should the Church Schools remain in command of popular 
education or should it be taken over entirely as the responsibility 
of the State? Bound up with this problem was the vital question 
whether a national system of education should have a religious 
basis. Whether, as a Nonconformist, one would have agreed with 
the Voluntaryists who repudiated all State aid to education, or with 
the Secularists who believed that a national system of education 
was only possible on a secular basis; or whether, as a Churchman, 
one would have supported the view that “‘ the parish school is the 
nursery of the parish church and secular interference there is sacri- 
legious,” the important point is that the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870 created what came to be called the Dual System. By this, 
the Church Schools were incorporated into the national system with 
freedom to give denominational religious instruction, while the 
secular schools were permitted to give undenominational religious 
instruction, with the Cowper-Temple Conscience Clause covering 
all schools. In this form, then, religious worship and religious 
instruction were retained as an integral part of the national system 
of elementary education. Whether this was the right form is a matter 
for deep thought, but Professor Adamson said of it with some 
bitterness and disappointment: “the inevitable consequence was 
that religious instruction, which had at one time constituted the 
pivot of the teaching, became a mere adjunct thereto, which might 
be taken or left. The idea of a curriculum which should form an 
organised whole was thus destroyed and education in the popular 
schools became destitute of a master purpose. It was the triumph 
of the Radicalism of 1793.” If one accepts Adamson’s indictment, 
one must ask what was the secular aim of national education at 
this time. It is to be found in the Sandon Education Act of 1876, 
which laid upon the parent the duty of seeing that his child should 
receive “efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic,” with a full-time school life for the child from five to 
ten years of age—a limited enough aim in all conscience. Thus, 
up to the end of the nineteenth century, it had been assumed that 
State intervention in education should be restricted to providing the 
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children of the working class with a minimum of instruction, enough 
to secure literacy. As H. G. Wells put it: “the Education Act of 
1870 was not an Act for common universal education; it was an 
Act to educate the lower classes for employment on lower class lines.” 


Have we, during the first half of this century, improved upon 
this low estimate of the purpose of our national system of education? 
In many respects we have. At the beginning of the century, the 
Balfour Act infused a new spirit into English education by placing 
the responsibility for it upon the local authority. The purpose of 
the Public Elementary school was ‘“‘to form and strengthen the 
character and to develop the intelligence of the child entrusted to 
it, thereby assisting both boys and girls, according to their different 
needs, to fit themselves, practically as well as intellectually, for the 
work of life.” The Times, describing the change as ‘‘ a momentous 
one,” declared that ‘‘ for the first time the child rather than the 
official or the taxpayer, is recognised as the most important con- 
sideration.”’ As this may appear to overstate the case, one may 
point with more confidence to the Fisher Education Act of 1918 
which broadened the whole basis of education by making schooling 
compulsory for all children up to fourteen years of age; empowering 
local authorities to provide nursery schools or classes; providing 
facilities for holiday and school camps, centres for physical training, 
playing fields and swimming baths; making provision for raising 
the school leaving age to fifteen and giving further education on a 
part-time basis up to eighteen years. This great Act was like a fresh 
healthy wind blowing through the musty buildings of our educa- 
tional system and, despite hopes sadly deferred, the apostles of 
reform, such as Dr. Tawney and Sir Henry Hadow, pressed on their 
advocacy of “‘ secondary education for all.’ The culmination, but 
by no means the completion of the story, lies in the wartime Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, heralded the previous year by the famous White 
Paper which defined the Government’s purpose as “to secure for 
children a happier childhood and a better start in life.” This Act 
may be seen as the latest step in a continuous development; it places 
upon the parent the duty of “ causing its child to receive efficient, 
full-time education suitable to his age, aptitude and ability from 
five to fifteen years,’ and enshrines religious education in law by 
requiring every school day to begin with a collective act of worship 
on the part of all pupils in attendance and religious instruction to 
be given in every school. The local education authorities must now 
“contribute towards the spiritual, moral, mental and physical 
development of the community by securing that efficient education 
shall be available to meet the needs of the population.” 

It is enlightening to place side by side the first statutory aim 
of public education and the most recent, in both instances conceived 
as a duty laid upon the parent: the Sandon Act (1876)—“ efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic” from 
five to ten years; the Butler Act (1944)—“‘ efficient full-time educa- 
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tion suitable to age, aptitude and ability ’” from five to fifteen years. 
It may be claimed, with some justification, that the more recent 
aim is being fulfilled: the needs of the children according to age are 
being met by the consecutive stages of the educational system; the , 
variety of aptitudes and abilities may find its milieu in the consider- 
able broadening of curriculum; closer and more regular attention 
is given to the physical growth and bodily needs of the child; the 
fostering of social relationships is seen in an almost overwhelming 
variety of activities, while the developing of clean and wholesome 
habits and the art of consideration for others may well constitute 
one of the most pleasing and distinctive features of our schools. 
All this could not be achieved without the more kindly atmosphere 
and the more natural relationship which now exist between the 
teachers and the children. There are failures which must be acknow- 
ledged: inability to reduce the size of classes and to replace poor 
and antiquated buildings with good and well-equipped ones; the 
deplorably slow progress in the provision of county colleges for 
further education; the inadequate remuneration of teachers and too 
brief a period of training for those entering the teaching profession. 
These are material failings which can in time be rectified. 

But behind them lurks the haunting question: what of the master- 
purpose? is it still the triumph of the Radicalism of 1793? And 
further back another question haunts us: are the children being 
brought up to give a reason for the faith that is in them? As the 
price of liberty in religious education is eternal vigilance, it behoves 
all Christian men and women to face these questions squarely. 
Otherwise education may well be “the great sin.” 
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The Nature and Authority of the 


Individual Conscience 
ALBERT SMITH* 


A HE man who acts never has any conscience. No one has any 
conscience but the man who thinks.” So said Goethe. Appar- 


ently Coleridge agreed with him because, in his opinion, “‘ Conscience 


is but the pulse of reason.”” They, and others who could be quoted— 
including several who had a leaning towards the ‘‘ moral sense ”’ 
view, Kant with his ‘“ categorical imperatives,” and Hobbes who 
regarded a man’s conscience and judgment as the same thing— 
broadly follow Thomas Aquinas and the scholastic definition of 
conscience as “‘ the mind of man passing moral judgments.” This 
paper could be given over almost entirely to outlining the various 
approaches to and conclusions about Conscience without examining 
the question of its authority at all. There is, for example, that 
particular school of thought which has put forward a very interesting 
and plausible theory of conscience—the theory that conscience is a 
form of compulsion which the group or society brings to bear upon 
individual behaviour in various ways. This sociological explanation 
notes how great a part education, custom, public opinion, and 
concern for the welfare of the group, over against concern for the 


_ Satisfaction of the self, actually play in creating and directing moral 


behaviour. This is a rather probable and reasonable theory if only 
because it takes into account so many undeniable facts which bear 


_ upon moral experience. But it fails to explain, among other things, 


~ 


how it comes about that conscience eventually develops a wider 
outlook, and interests itself in universal ideals—international brother- 
hood, for example. Nor does it account for what Farmer has called 
** the creativeness and inwardness of conscience, particularly as it is 
religiously informed,” the fact of conscience going beyond the 
** oughts ” of mere social demands and showing an aspect for which 
the push or pressures of social environment cannot be held responsible. 
Furthermore, conscience has a way of making us “‘nonconformists”’ 
in relation to social conventions. The sociological theory only partially 
explains the existence, nature and functioning of conscience. 

In the main there seem to be but two differing approaches to the 
question of what conscience is. On the one side are the philosophers 
defending conscience as concerned with reason only. On the other, 
are the psychologists like McDougall who affirm that, “itis notorious 
that the sentiments determine our moral judgments.” Rashdall 
amongst the philosophers tries to reconcile as best he may these two 
opposing viewpoints and asserts that there “‘ cannot be any kind of 
moral sense or emotion or amalgam of emotions ” to explain con- 
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science. But he goes on, “I should admit emotion has a great deal 
more to do with our moral judgments in detail than moralists of the 
Kantian type have commonly recognised,” and in saying that he 
holds out the olive branch to emotionalists more readily than some 
of his predecessors were prepared to do. Hyslop states that conscience 
is ‘a complexus of mental phenomena organised with reference to 
moral ends ... the arbiter and motive power in right and wrong.” 
He does not agree that it is a separate faculty in man’s make-up as 
many have argued but, “‘ the mind occupied with moral phenomena,” 
a complicated rather than a simple, straightforward process in which 
the reason, as well as the emotions, is concerned with evaluating 
facts and matters related to human welfare, backed by the desire 
for action out of respect for existing laws, with custom exercising 
compulsion often against inclination. Hyslop’s more widely embracing 
view of conscience acknowledges not only the presence of emotional 
and rational elements but also the pressures of society. 


The ordinary, everyday usage of the term “‘ conscience ” almost 
invariably suggests that this “‘ arbiter and motive power in right and ~ 
wrong ”’ is an innate sixth sense, a divinely implanted faculty which 
prompts actions agreeable to God’s Will and discourages those 
alien to it. This inner supreme authority cannot err; it settles 
outright any doubts concerning what action or behaviour is called 
for. Its authority and its validity are derived from its origin, not 
from its judgments. Now this conception of conscience for which, 
indeed, duty is “* the stern daughter of the voice of God,” seems to 
take its rise from a misunderstanding of the inherent tendency to 
respond to moral values and to form moral judgments. But the 
supposed existence of such an inner mechanism for reporting moral | 
decisions arrived at by a Will other than our own means, of course, | 
that we are not free to make our own judgments. What follows, 
therefore, cannot be in the nature of true morality so much as | 
moralism, since true morality—to anticipate a point to be made | 
later—is a trafficking with what is sacred and holy. If it is agreed | 
that this commonly-held view is mistaken, or at least, inadequate, | 
have we not here an immature attitude to- life which is playing its | 
part in the modern spirit of indifferentism to religious and moral | 
sanctions, with consequent waves of anti-social behaviour? Which | 
also means that this matter of the authority of the individual conscience 
is one of immediate importance and relevance. | 


It has been noted that there is, among the specialists on this | 
subject of conscience, no real consensus of opinion, no agreed | 
conclusion as to what the nature of conscience is. And yet any 
authority in the accepted sense which the individual conscience | 
might presume to exercise is almost entirely dependent upon what | 
particular view we take of the phenomenon of the human make-up. | 
And the same applies to the measure of alacrity or evasiveness with | 
which we greet any projected course of moral action. It was Kant | 
who argued that there could be no morality if there was no cate- | 
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gorical imperative or sense of duty present, but it is doubtful how 
far this “morality of imperatives ”’ will achieve the end which 
conscience, rightly understood, has before it. It was also Kant 
who encouraged the idea that conscience is a simple, if unique, 


faculty of the mind, the existence of which is evidence of the Divine. 


Fa 


If we accept, as it stands, this ‘‘ moral sense ’”’ view, how are we to 
account for the fact that, on important occasions and touching 
important matters, conscience has been none too alert, has often 


» blundered? And how does it come about that we can speak of 


*“a dull conscience” or “‘a weak conscience”? and even ‘“‘ the 
conflicts of conscience”? Though not all of us may be prepared to 
go the whole distance with the psychologist, we must admit that 
moral judgments very frequently have an emotional context and are 
generally accompanied by certain feelings. Hence we speak of 
“pangs of conscience,” signifying feelings of remorse for not 
having acted more worthily than we have done. ‘‘ Give us, O Fount 
of Purity, a conscience clear, without offence,’’ the opening words 
of one of our hymns, suggest that our moral judgments may 
leave behind them a feeling either of regret or of sorrow. Further- 
more, feeling may inform as well as reinforce action. Pleasure or 
delight together with enthusiasm, influence nearly every positive 
moral judgment and action. On occasion these emotions may even 
exert a greater power than reason. But we cannot, with Hume, 
for example, regard the emotions of pleasure and approbation or 
their opposites as the sole or safest basis on which to make our moral 
judgments. They are too capricious for one thing, and they vary 
from individual to individual. If morality is nothing more than mere 
response to feeling, we have no quarrel with anyone who might hold 


_a different view from ourselves, however outrageous, on the most 


elementary moral question. And, further, the judgments of conscience 
could no longer be regarded as unconditional in the sense that duty 
is still duty in spite of desire, inclination, aversion and all else. It 
is essential, however, that the judgments of conscience shall be brought 
to the bar of reason, even though reason might be short-sighted or 
fail to take into account all the relevant facts and circumstances. 


But now let K. E. Kirk take us more to the heart of the subject. 
He says, “‘ We cannot insist too much upon the conclusion that 
moral judgments are genuinely rational and not mere records of 
feeling. It is the main bulwark of the Christian position that duty 
is not something as to which a man has the right to choose or 
which creates the claims that he is going to recognise, but that it is 
something there—something outside ourselves—something the same 
for all—something in the eternal Will of God—for us to discover and 
obey. It is neither an invention or convention of society, though 
invention (in its original sense of discovery) is a fit name for the way 
in which society first came to think of it as a duty, and convention 
may be the mode in which it was first presented to us as individuals. 
But in itself it is something far higher than the human mind or 
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emotions, something eternal of which they can only welcome tran- 
sient and partial phases, something which it is the highest goal of 
human effort to discover and obey in the fullest measure possible.” 

As with any consideration of the nature of conscience, so with 
that of the authority of conscience—the fact of man’s social setting 
cannot be ignored. Man is moral to a considerable extent because he 
is a member of society. Take him out of that setting and his moral 
obligations and duties, so far as his own group life is concerned, 
become far less imperative. This suggests that it is the pressure of 
the claims of society upon him which gives conscience its authority. 
Fundamentally, however, as was noted earlier, conscience is far more 
than the echo of the judgments or demands of society or, as someone 


has put it, ‘“‘ Mrs. Grundy ventriloquising.” The intelligent man | 


recognises that there are legitimate claims upon him both by 
the group and by his own self, between which he is called upon to 
make as equitable an adjustment as he is able, not unmindful of 
the fact that many iniquitous and foolish things have been committed 
in the name of conscience when a man has set himself up as an 
infallible authority and the sole judge of his own actions. 


The moral demands of society, as reflected in its laws, customs |p 


and conventions, are on the whole for the purpose of maintaining | 
the well-being of that society. Without such demands, and the 
submission of the individual to them, no society could hold together. 
The submission is not necessarily complete in every instance, for 
the basic injunction still stands that a man must obey God rather 
than men. Even so “ society is not moralised because it is socialised.” 
At best it is well-mannered. Throughout the years there have been 
those who have felt themselves compelled, and in the name of 
conscience, to resist the pressure or authority of society in the best 
interests of that society. This would bean insane and futile business 
if conscience were but the echo of the voice or clamour of society. 
In time the laws, which deal for the most part in negatives, the 
customs and the conventions of corporate life, require overhauling | 
in order to meet the changing life and thought of men. New applica-_ |f 
tions and new formulations are needed, and these are objectifications | 


of the results derived from the activity of the individual conscience | 
enlightened both by reason and by the accumulated wisdom of || 


experience and kept sensitive by an awareness of “a world of | 
objective values which stand over against us in authority. Con- | 
viction is the discernment on our part of this authority and readiness 

henceforth to order our lives by it.” And the same writer, E. L. | 
Allen, goes on, “‘ He who is a person and not merely an individual 
finds beyond himself a reality which he rejoices to serve. His is 
not a self-assertive will but a will enlisted in the service of absolute 
values. His greatness lies in the fact that he gives expression to 
something worthier than himself; its basis is humility. The rule of 
his life is taken from conscience and not from impulse; he does not 
shape himself to his own pattern but finds self-fulfilment in devotion 
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to what is other than himself. The law of his being is neither wholly 
within or wholly without. There is a depth in him which calls to a 
depth in things. He recognises himself to be God’s creature and 
child, so that he can only be himself in relation to God.” 


Here, I believe, is where the authority of the individual conscience 
has its source, that is, in the whole man—his reason, emotions, 
loyalties and beliefs—going into action because of an inner com- 
pulsion, the prompting of God within his soul. Man is urged to 
reach out after a greater realisation of the good and the true, and 
discovers a constraint he feels he ought not, indeed, must not disobey. 
He discerns and then bears witness, in a lesser or greater degree, to 
the existence of a spiritual and moral order alongside and acting 
upon the natural one, an order consisting of ideals that have the 
richest content and in which the good has overwhelming meaning. 
It is a world of reality which, though others have denied and may 
continue to deny its existence or presence, belongs to the very nature 
of the universe, and is, indeed, an inseparable part of it, giving it 
value, purpose and content. It satisfies the hunger of his soul after 
righteousness and heightens those longings, requiring that he 
“* shall love the Lord his God with all his heart, mind, soul and 
strength, and his neighbour as himself.’”’ Here he discovers not 
only the Life of God but also the Purpose of God and his own 
infinite value to God which produces in him that august sense of | 
“* ought,” while his resulting behaviour, as Whitehead puts it, 
“leaves the world with a deeper impress of God.” Having found 
himself upon holy ground he must needs take off his shoes, bow 
down and listen yet again to the voice of God. ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord.” 


And this authority, so often confused with the authority 
attaching to conscience itself, is by no means weakened when we 
consider that conscience is a perpetual reminder of the need to 
*“ hitch our wagon to a star,” or is concerned with what men are 
urged to be rather than with what they have been. “* Now are we 
children of God and it is not yet made manifest what we shall be.” 
Man’s inherent restlessness, his dissatisfaction and his sense of 
incompleteness spring from an innate desire for as perfect a poise 
as possible between what he is now and what he ought to be. He 
is a victim of a divine disturbance within, making eventually for 
wholeness, due to the Spirit of God contacting and conversing with 
the real spirit of man—God, as personal purpose, seeking to fashion 
men into sons. And the consequent results are seen embodied in our 
civic legislation and community life, and finding expression in our 
customs and manners, in our beliefs and loyalties. 

It has been noticed that conscience owes much to the innate 
tendency and ability of man to respond to the spiritual and moral 
order within the universe, that his spirit is stimulated by, and makes 
answer to, the Spirit of God. But all this does not of necessity make 
for infallibility of conscience. Nor is conscience infallible on the 
grounds that it cannot be directed or instructed from without. 
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Conscience, like any other human faculty, can be mistaken. But if, 
in loyalty to what is judged and believed sincerely to be the purpose 
of God at the time, a man acts accordingly in courageous freedom, 
trusting in the help of God, he may at least have confidence that he 
does not err and stray beyond all bounds but is as “* obedient unto 
the heavenly vision” as human discernment and limitations allow. 
Only as this courageous and loyal stand is made again and again 
in terms of ‘‘ So help me God, I can do no other,” may the margin 
of error be narrowed though not completely to vanishing point, 
since the insight and judgments of conscience have to be translated 
through human mediums and into human forms. If our experience, 
activity and education in matters spiritual and moral have any 
formative value then we may rightly expect that our understanding 
and appreciation, our wisdom and knowledge will increase, our 
conscience become more alert and authoritative, our moral judg- 
ments more mature and balanced, and that we do not outrage 
but rather enhance the deepest spiritual convictions and the highest 
moral aspirations of mankind. 


Finally let us link this up with the modern scene. One observer, 
while admitting that the creation of the Welfare State has been a 
good thing in community life, directs attention to a growing tendency 
to allow the State to do what should be the responsibility of the 
individual and to let it exert its authority over him in increasing 
ways. He notes, rightly or wrongly, that with the rise of the Welfare 
State men have come less and less to cultivate and be guided by 
their inner life, whereas in the past the religious and moral life 
derived its vitality, as also very largely its authority, from the inner 
spiritual experiences of men carefully nurtured. And again, rightly 
or wrongly, he connects the modern decline in religious faith and 
practice with this increasing dependence upon the State—a depend- 
ence upon and the acceptance of an external authority which cannot 
aid and encourage men to become the persons they should be. 


Thouless, in his book Authority and Freedom has much to say 
about the undesirable consequences of the decline of religious belief. 
He suggests “‘that there is some reason for thinking that the absence of 
adequate motivation for the carrying out of socialised behaviour ” 
is responsible. While he disagrees with any attempt “to treat 
religion as a-means and not as itself an end,” and points out that 
“God is not the name of a conceptual device for securing good 
citizenship and mental health,” he recommends that men ought to 
regard themselves as servants of God and allow love of one’s neigh- 
bour to be an essential part of their service. 

Do these observations suggest that much greater stress must 
be laid on what has been called “‘ the religion of conscience’? Is 
this the right approach which modern life demands? From down 
the ages comes the warning note that ‘‘ where there is no vision the 
people perish,” for they cast off all restraint—even the authority of 
God as discerned by the individual conscience. 


Religious Implications of John Dewey’ s 
Philosophy 


GERALD WEARY, A.B., B.D.* 


Part I1.—THe END-MEANS CONTINUUM AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 

“In the continuous process of organising activities into a 
co-ordinated and co-ordinating unity, a constituent activity is both 
an end and a means: an end, in so far as it is temporally and relatively 
a close; a means, in so far as it provides a condition to be taken 
into account in further activity.” 

—JOHN Dewey, Theory of Valuation, p.49 

HE end-means continuum is one of those ideas which, when 

fully grasped, can revolutionise a man’s whole view of life and 

set him upon a new path. John Dewey discusses it in several chapters 

of his Experience and Nature but, as students of John Dewey know, 
he discusses it in many of his other books. 

By the end-means continuum we mean an endless stream of 
activities in which each successive stage is equally end and means. 
What we call an end is an end only in the sense that it marks the 
close of one stage of activity. In a succeeding stage it ceases to be 
an end and becomes the means to some other end. What is true of 
the concept of ends and means is also true of the concepts of aesthetic 
quality and utility, of cause and effect, of means and consequences. 
What is an effect becomes the cause of some other effect; what 
possess aesthetic quality for us becomes instrumental to the pro- 
duction of some other aesthetic enjoyment; what we regard as the 
consequences of an act produces’ in turn still other consequences. 
In each of these instances the distinction is purely temporal and 
relational. They are parts of one and the same process. 

The reason so many of us fail to see this is that we have grown 
up in a culture which has traditionally separated ends from means. 
We tend to look upon means as that which is mechanical and routine, 
as that which is material rather than spiritual, as changing and 
unstable rather than fixed and eternal. This attitude, it should be 
pointed out, reflects a tradition that stems from the ancient Greeks. 
According to that tradition, the world is a world of flux and change, 
of the evanescent and fleeting, of the accidental and illusory. Only 
in a realm of eternal and changeless ideas do we find reality and, 
through it, peace and security. The formula underlying this separa- 
tions of ends is the formula of all moral theory that discusses the 
good life apart from the means of attaining it. It is the formula of ail 
religious philosophy that concerns itself with giving men’s ideals a 
cosmic validity and guarantee. It is the formula underlying the 
traditional separation of the useful arts from the fine arts. 


* Personal Note in previous issue No. 22, p. 35 
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It is interesting to note that science as we know it was unable 
to advance a single step until men had freed themselves of the 
notion of fixed causes and ends and began to work within the frame- 
work of a continuum of cause-effect connections. That was a battle 
which was fought during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and which freed the way for the development of modern, experi- 
mental science. I am one of those who believe that we shall move 
ahead morally and spiritually only as we succeed in freeing ourselves 
of the same notion in morals and religion. By freeing ourselves of 
the notion we shall see life as an ongoing stream in which not only 
does every “‘ cause ” have an “ effect’ but in which every “ effect ” 
becomes the “‘ cause”’ of something else; in which not only can 
everything be regarded as a means to an end but in which every end 
attained can be regarded as the means to some other, and perhaps 
higher, end; in which every end attained has consequences, and, 
because it does, both it and the steps we take toward its attainment 
are subject to moral criticism and judgment. 


Most of us, I suppose, tend to think of flowers as ends in them- 
selves, to be enjoyed and appreciated for what they are. Yet a man 
once told me that he was planting flowers and shrubs around his 
house because he planned to sell his house in the near future and 
flowers and shrubs would make his house more attractive to pro- 
spective buyers. Or consider rainbows. A year ago last summer, 
when one appeared across the skies at my place in Maine, a guest 
from New York immediately launched into a discussion with his 
daughter of prisms, of the wave frequencies of colours and their 
numbers, of how they are measured, and of the importance of this 
knowledge to business and technology. Somehow I had not expected 
rainbows to be treated in this manner. I like to think of my dog as 
a pet but the man from whom I obtained him bred him to sell and 
make money. And although historically owners of dogs of this 
breed have been fond of them they have owned them as watchdogs 
and as destroyers of vermin. In other words, things can be treated 
either as ends or as means. 


This is not only true of things like flowers, rainbows, and dogs; 
it is also true of things like paintings, songs, and symphonies, of 
things like ideals, virtues, and acts of friendship. An ideal may be 
contemplated as an end but it is also an instrument for changing 
an existing situation. We think of virtues as ends but virtues are 
also “‘ means to a certain quality of happiness ... while such happiness 
is means in turn to virtue, as the sustaining of good in being.” 
Works of art, too, are not ends alone; they are objects “‘ that directly 
refresh and enlarge the spirit and that are instrumental to the pro- 
duction of new objects and dispositions which are in turn productive 
of further refinements and replenishments.” This is also true of 
flowers, for flowers are instrumental in a more refined sense than 
the commercial one of the illustration mentioned above. Ends and 
means are more closely co-ordinated and one than my illustrations 
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would perhaps imply. “‘ Tones and susceptibility of the ear when 
properly interacting are the means of music, because they constitute, 
make, are, music.”” How is it possible to separate them? ‘‘ Flour, 
_ water, yeast are means of bread because they are ingredients of 
- bread.” How is it possible to separate them? ‘“‘ A good political 
constitution, honest police-system, and competent judiciary are 
means of the prosperous life of the community because they are 
integrated portions of that life.” How is it possible to separate them? 
Obviously “ the connection of means-consequences is never one of 
bare succession in time, such that the element that is means is past 
and gone when the end is instituted.”” —The end may pre-exist in the 
means, as Emerson correctly states that it does, but it is equally 
true to say that the means enter constitutively into the attained end. 
Actually, in spite of the many areas in our lives in which ends 
_ and means fall apart, all of us find ourselves involved in streams of 
activity in which we alternately regard things now as ends, now as 
means. Let me cite one or two examples. Here is a man who goes 
hunting. Does he take aim at a squirrel to shoot the squirrel? Or 
does he take aim and shoot the squirrel to hunt? Except in cases 
of urgent need for food, it is usually both. However, if the end of 
the shooting is the squirrel, and the squirrel is hit and killed, it 
should be noted that the squirrel in the next phase of the hunter’s 
activity ceases to be an end and becomes the means to some other 
end: to provide evidence of the hunter’s marksmanship, to provide 
sustenance for the hunter’s body, to provide the hunter with a special 
reason for inviting his business associate in for dinner and fellowship. 
If the end is fellowship, this in turn, in another phase of activity, 
may cease to be an end and become the hunter’s means of effecting 
a mutually advantageous business deal with his friend. This end in 
turn becomes the means of making money. The money in turn 
ceases to be end and becomes the means to some other end and 
that end then becomes the means to still something else; and so 
on and on in an endless stream of end-means activity. 

Or take a sailor whose destination is a certain port. In reaching 
it he reaches it not to take possession of it but rather as a point to 
re-direct his activity. That is to say, his end, the reaching of the port, 
marks, upon attainment, the close of one phase of activity. At that 
point, the end ceases to be an end and becomes the beginning of 
another phase of activity. 

Or take a man who builds a house. The house, during the period 
of construction, is his end. It co-ordinates his activities and directs 
his selection of building materials. But when completed the house 
ceases to be an end in any exclusive sense. New consequences, new 
purposes, new aims arise, and the man embarks upon a new stream 
of activities. 

In all of these instances, and we could go on citing others 
endlessly, we have illustrations of how all of us, in one way or 
another, are involved in an end-means continuum. Here I think of 
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a half-dozen directions in which our discussion could fruitfully 
proceed. I think, for example, of discussing how we may enhance 
the spiritual significance of the activities in which we are engaged 
by maintaining the oneness of ends and means in all that we do and 
thus eliminating drudgery from our lives. Think of the farmer who 
is fond of the earth and of plants and of animals. He is a person 
who experiences the eternal in the midst of time and he does so 
because he regards the objects of his activities not as means exclusively 
but also as ends. Each phase of his activity as a farmer has meaning 
and significance for him. This is not the case for many, if not most 
of us, in our ambition-driven civilisation. We permit ourselves to 
become involved in a chain of feverish activity in which everything 
is regarded exclusively as a means to something else. 


Again, I think of the worthwhileness of dwelling upon the 
response of the human spirit to the problems that arise and con- 
stitute each new phase of activity in the end-means continuum. In 
their proportions the problems may be mountains and again they 
may be only molehills but, whatever they are, they present some kind — 
of challenge to the human spirit. It is not altogether accurate to say — 
that we choose our own ground in this matter. The challenges of life 
emerge out of the needs, the frustrations, the deficiencies of the 
immediate situations in which we find ourselves. We would have an 
immediate situation other than it is, which is our end-in-view. By 
it we direct our exploration of the situation for its possibilities; we 
weigh those possibilities; we may then decide that the end-in-view 
is unrealistic and formulate a new one, or we may decide we should 
assume whatever risks are involved and attempt to realise it; we 
choose our course of action and then we act. Here is drama, the only 
real drama there is. In it is the experience of resistance and the 
efforts of the individual to overcome resistance; the experience of 
doubt, of suspense, of hope, of despair; the experience of resurgence 
of the will to conquer; eventually the experience of triumph, of the 
resolution of conflicting forces, of the consummation of the end-in- 
view, or, as the case may be, the experience of tragic defeat. No | 
sooner do we bring one drama to a close than we start upon another | 
phase of activity and the making of another drama. That is life | 
and it is art—the conversion of the materials of life into meaningful | 
end-means connections. 


Again, I think of the worthwhileness of discussing the questions | 
so many persons to-day raise. Is life nothing more than a series of | 
challenges? Is it nothing more than constantly departing and | 
arriving, arriving and departing? If, as some of our philosophers | 
assert, the end of life is growth, growth in what direction and for | 
what purpose? There are of course answers to these questions, 
though it must be said that the questions themselves are seldom | 
raised by persons who find themselves immersed in life. Rather they | 
are raised by persons who find themselves, as it were, outside the 
stream of events or by persons who lack continuity in their lives. 
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Their lives are like the items of news in an ordinary newspaper— 
unrelated to the past and to an evolving course of events, discon- 
nected, isolated, mere occurrences, breaches of continuity. No 
wonder they raise questions about the meaning of life. There is no 
continuity in their lives, no development of inclusive and enduring 
aims to give perspective, direction and colour to the more limited 
aims of the end-means continuum. They are wanting in imaginative 
vision, and that too would be another fruitful direction in which to 
go in our discussion. 


But however worth while it might be to go in any of these 
directions iet us dwell for a few minutes upon the theme we announced 
for this section of our discussion: the significance of the end-means 
continuum for our moral and spiritual development. A mystery is 
often made of the nature of wisdom; but there is no need to make 
a mystery of it. Wisdom is simply knowledge of the nature, career, 
and consequences of human conduct. This knowledge cannot possibly 
be found by contemplating the fixed ends and ideals which certain 
moral theories assert lie outside existence. It can only be found in 
experimental living, by involving ourselves conscientiously and 
intelligently in the connections of the end-means continuum. To 
focus our attention upon fixed ideals and ends is to divert our 
attention from the consequences of our acts and decisions in daily 
life. Since this means a divorce of ends from means, it is also to 
become careless in an examination of existing conditions. Herein 
lies the significance of our discussion of the end-means continuum. 
By centring our attention upon this continuum we find ourselves 
carefully studying existing conditions, for it is only by a careful and 
intelligent study of existing conditions that we can successfully 
translate our aims and ideals into means. Perhaps Aladdin with 
his wonderful lamp could dispense with this study, but the rest of 
us cannot. Again, we also find ourselves evaluating courses of 
action by their consequences and choosing those which are most 
desirable. 


What would we think of a man who, being cold, burned down 
his house to get warm? I think we would say that he was insane. 
But if this is insanity I can only say there is much of it. That is the 
point of Charles Lamb’s wonderful ‘‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig.” 
Here is a story of a people who, in stirring around in the smoking 
ruins of a house in which pigs had been enclosed, accidentally dis- 
covered how wonderful roast pig tasted and who thereupon set 
themselves to building houses, putting pigs in them, and then setting 
the houses on fire. The whole story is a travesty upon those theories 
which maintain that certain moral ends have value apart from the 
means used to attain them, and a travesty upon those persons who 
in their shortsightedness and immaturity pursue ends without 
weighing the consequences. (“‘ Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear 
all over the district. The insurance offices one and all shut up shop. 
People built slighter and slighter every day, until it was feared that 
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the very science of architecture would in no long time be lost to 
the world.”’) 

At the close of one phase of activity and the beginning of another 
in the end-means continuum we are as a rule, if not always, confronted 
with two or more possible courses of action. It is only as we weigh 
in imagination the consequences of acting upon one course rather 
than another that we can make a wise decision and it is only by a 
weighing of consequences that our desires, our aims, our purposes, 
and hence our character, undergo revision and development. That 
is why I said earlier that each step in the direction of attaining an 
end is an act of moral criticism, an act that involves judgment and 
choice prior to overt action. 

What morally immature and short-sighted persons fail to see is 
that the consequences of any act are multiple. These persons have 
their own individual aims and pet projects, as do all other human 
beings, but it does not occur to them that a step taken toward the 
realisation of a project may have harmful, even disastrous, con- 
sequences. They do not look ahead as far as that. Roast pig is 
wonderful and a way to get roast pig is to place a pig in a house and 
set the house on fire. One obvious and immediate consequence is 
roast pig, which was precisely the end sought for in Charles Lamb’s 
story, but, as Charles Lamb so well points out, there were other 
consequences which when seen made the act ridiculous and stupid. 


Not long ago the New York State Board of Regents proposed 
that each school day be opened with prayer as a means of developing 
moral and spiritual values in the lives of our children. In trying 
to make that short cut to the moral and spiritual life they infringed 
the liberties of those parents who did not want their children 
indoctrinated in theistic beliefs and practices. When you do this 
sort of thing you often do not achieve what you want to achieve. 
Instead of promoting unity You may produce dissension. Instead of | 
creating respect you may instil feelings of hostility and contempt. 
Instead of evoking reverence you may evoke indifference or sullen- 
ness. The harmful consequences are multiple. You may charge the 
Regents with violating the principle that ends and means are one, 
you may charge them with being morally immature, with seeking 
short-cuts, and these charges in my judgment are well founded. 
They themselves would of course resent and protest against those 
charges. They would inform you that they are sincere Christians 
who believe in the dignity of the individual, who believe in religious 
freedom, who would never think of acting upon the principle that 
the end justifies the means, who would do only what is in the best 
interests of our children and our country. 


There would be no reason to question the sincerity of those 
persons. What we have here is an illustration of what we have been 
saying all along, namely, that we undergo moral development not 
by contemplating abstract moral ends but rather by appraising 
conduct within the existing conditions of the end-means continuum. 
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In saying this I do not mean to condemn outright the contemplation 
of abstract moral ends. Although I do not know of a better way to 
make cynics of people, my observation has been that people who 
have spent much time in the contemplation of such ends are generally 
more serious-minded, if as a rule less practical, than persons who 
have not spent time in contemplating such ends, and they are of 
more human sympathy, even if as a rule this sympathy is sentimental. 
Nor do I wish to deny that there are certain general principles which 
are applicable to a degree to a wide range of problems. The reasons 
that a civilised man is apt to behave better in a moral situation than’ 
a savage is that he brings to the situation an accumulation of moral 
habits and principles which the latter lacks. It must be said, however, 
that there is a lot of “ quackery ” among those who would apply 
general principles to our human problems. It is as though a doctor 
injected ‘‘ wonder drugs” into every sick patient of his instead of 
diagnosing each individual case and then prescribing. 

Certain studies have shown that children who have grown up in 
liberal homes, homes where conduct is evaluated by its consequences, 
rate considerably higher morally than children who have been 
indoctrinated in moral precepts. Surely the moral conduct of a 
child who senses and realises that lying has consequences which 
undermine good faith among men is more dependable than that of 
a child who has been taught categorically that lying is a sin. It is 
this difference which concerns me and which explains the significance 
I attach to what we have called the end-means continuum. 

There can be no question but that the kind of moral and 
spiritual life we have discussed requires the exercise of intelligence 
and imagination. There also can be no question but that in the 
practice of it we shall make mistakes of judgment and fall short of 
perfection. We do well, however, to keep in mind, first, that the 
process we have been describing is self-corrective and developmental ; 
secondly, as John Dewey points out—and this too is something that 
flows naturally out of our consideration of the end-means con- 
tinuum—that what matters is the direction in which we are moving. 
** The bad man is the man who, no matter how good he has been, 
is beginning to deteriorate, to grow less good. The good man is 
the man who, no matter how morally unworthy he has been, is 
moving to become better.” That is to say, “‘ Not perfection as a 
final goal, but the ever-enduring process of perfecting, maturing, 
refining is the aim in living.” 


The Two Commandments 


FRANCIS TERRY, M.A. 


HE two ‘“‘ commandments,” of whole-hearted love of God, and 

of love towards one’s neighbour on a level with love of self, are 
plainly not rules, which one can expect oneself (or other people) 
to obey completely, like an Act of Parliament or the rules of a game. 
No one who realises the truly infinite scope of these precepts, and 
the ever-widening horizons which they open up, can think of them 
in this way. For that matter, it is improbable that Jesus ever so 
intended them. It was not his own choice to express his message 
in the form of “‘commandments’’; but, being challenged in con- 
troversy about commandments, he expressed the opinion (or agreed 
with the other man’s opinion) that these two were the most important 
—perhaps as an indication that the essentials of religion cannot be 
reduced to compliance with a code of rules. Indeed, Jesus’s gospel 
is based on God’s free and unmerited love towards imperfect and 
sinful men, and not upon our deserts or fulfilment of the law. 

If we look at the first of these “‘commandments ” we find 
three points which show that it cannot be a rule to be complied 
with by an act of will, but can only be a sign-post to turn us to the 


light. 

(i) The essential is stated as “Jove.” But we cannot love 
to order, or by an act of will, We can, perhaps, remove obstacles 
to love, and, to some extent, open our hearts to love, and be 
willing to receive it—like clearing the soil to give a plant room to 
grow: but we cannot make love by mere will and persistence, 
any more than we can make a plant; it has to grow up naturally 
from its town root. Some commentators, indeed, say that what 
matters is to behave as though we loved. But such externalism 
is quite foreign and repugnant to the spirit of Jesus: he insists 
that good must come genuinely from the heart, and that anything 
else is “* play-acting.” 

(ii) The love must come from the whole personality—‘ with 
all one’s heart, and all one’s soul, and all one’s mind, and all one’s 
strength.” But moral effort implies a divided personality, and the 
victory of one part of the personality over another—reason over 
passion, sense of duty over inclination, faith over doubt, higher 
feelings over lower feelings, or as the case may be. Our whole 
moral life, to the day of our death, may seem to consist in the 
waging of such a conflict. Yet the fulfilment of this ‘“*‘ command- 
ment” requires a wholeness which lies beyond and on the other 
side of the conflict. 


b 
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(iii) The object to which love is to be directed is God; 
and our ideas of God are obviously very inadequate. How do 
we know, even when we think we are loving God, that our love is 
in fact directed to God and not to some false idol, impressed on 
us by misguided people around us, or bred by our own erring 
imagination? Some people may trust completely to the Holy 
Church or the Holy Book as infallible guides to tell them what 
and where God is, and how to love him. But those who do not 
believe in any infallible external guide have to find God for them- 
selves. This is the situation envisaged by Jesus, for whom religion 
is a quest and faith is directed towards the God who is visible only 
to the pure in heart. 


These three points, which show that the commandment is not 
a rule to be complied with, will also indicate how it is a sign-post 
to be followed: we are to seek someone whom we can rightly and 
sincerely love with the whole of our nature, and we are not to be 
content with, or give our hearts to, anything short of this. 


When we try to imagine the sort of God whom we could love 
with the whole of our nature, we begin to find hidden conflicts 
emerging into the open from the recesses of our minds and hearts. 
We find that we have desires which appear to be incompatible with 
one another, but each of which is so essential to some part of our 
nature that we cannot let go of it. Till we have learnt how to reconcile 
these conflicting desires, our minds are divided, and we cannot 
picture a being whom we could love with our whole nature. That 
is to say, we are still seeking, and have not yet found the God whom 
we could and should love with our whole hearts. We are not yet pure 
in heart. 

What are these conflicting desires? Probably the most promin- 
ent (and one which is very often referred to in the teaching of Jesus) 
is the conflict between our desire for Justice and our desire for 
Mercy. We have all known times when our hearts have cried out 
to the heavens for Justice—for a power that will uphold truth and 
vindicate righteousness and sustain the distinction between good 
and evil: and, though our desires for justice may often assume 
erroneous forms, we cannot get away from the feeling that, at the 
root of this desire for Justice, there is something deeply and unalter- 
ably right, pointing towards an essential attribute of any God who 
truly deserves our love and worship. And we have probably all 
known times when our hearts cried out to the heavens for Mercy— 
for a kindness that will overlook our faults and shames and short- 
comings, and love us none the less because of them: and, though 
this desire can take very lax and low forms, it, too, would seem, 
at its centre, to point to something which must inevitably be char- 
acteristic of any God whom we could dare to love. We need both 
these things. Yet how hard we find it to reconcile them! We veer 
and shift about—sometimes calling upon a justice which at other 
times we should feel unbearably strict; or calling for merciful 
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indulgence of a sort which, at other times, we should despise as 
an insult to our moral sense. 


Other contradictions may be:—whether we look to a God 
who likes his children to enjoy simple happiness in the sheltered vales 
of life, or a God who leads or even drags his children to heroic 
achievement and austere glory on the mountain heights—a God 
who takes care to protect us and provide for us, or a God who leaves 
us to fight our own battles—a God who is the Great Ideal, which we 
can picture out of our own imagination and desires, or one who is 
the Great Reality, which we only learn to know through facing 
hard facts and grappling with them. The exact form of these con- 
tradictions may vary in different people, and sometimes one aspect 
may be masked by passing circumstances (e.g. in the midst of 
extreme hardship a man may not realise that, if given a life of unalloyed 
ease, there would be a part of him which would cry out for hardship 
again). But we are always, to some extent, like children who do 
not know what they want. 


Accordingly, loving God with our whole heart means that we 
commit ourself to the faith that there is someone who can satisfy 
our whole hearts, that we wait for him, and seek for him, and 
worship nothing less completely good than he would be. This means, 
of course, that we do not set our hearts entirely upon the prizes 
of this world—personal comfort, success or reputation—which could 
never satisfy the whole of our nature: we do not say in our hearts 
““T must stifle my longings for infinite good, and perfect truth, 
beauty, and love, and learn to regard material things as everything— 
* for there is nothing else to be looked for.’’ Instead, we set our hearts 
upon the true perfect infinite Good God, as the one satisfying 
object of our quest. It means, also, that we do not give complete 
loyalty to any partial ideal—not to a Justice which is too strict to 
be universally loving, nor to a Mercy which is merely lax and easy- 
going, not to the Ideal which is too weak for real effectiveness, nor 
to a Great Reality which is too hard for human hearts to love: 
from each of these partial ideals we appeal upwards to the True 
God who is above them all. And, when I say that this is what the 
“Commandment”? means, I do not imply that we in fact succeed 
in doing any of these things at all perfectly—but only that this is 
the direction towards which we turn our stumbling and faltering 
feet. It is the Faith by which we sinners are justified. 


Such a quest as this is not only a matter for the religious 
imagination. It is bound to affect the whole spirit and practice of 
our daily living, and is something to be worked out and learnt 
through actual human experience. It is by actual experience, spiritual, 
human and practical, that we learn to love sinners without ceasing 
to hate sin, to rely upon God’s help without ceasing to fight our 
own battles, to strive for victory without ceasing to give the glory 
to God, to reach towards spiritual and heroic heights without 
ceasing to be thankfully appreciative of simple good things and 
daily blessings, to work in the world and look beyond the world. 
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In all this practical experience, we are not alone, but are in 
constant contact with other people, who are thus our “‘ neighbours.” 
And here the two ‘‘ commandments ” begin to interact upon one 
another. The One True God must be the God of other people just 
as much as of ourselves. In thinking what must be the attributes 
of a God whom we can love with our whole nature, and how we 
are to express our love for such a God, we must expect him to 
manifest the same attributes in his dealings with our neighbours 
as with ourselves. If (to take one aspect to which Jesus frequently 
alludes) we reach out towards a God who favours merciful 
treatment of ourselves, we must recognise that he will also favour 
merciful treatment of our neighbour, and act accordingly; if we 
invoke a God who will apply strict justice to our neighbour (for if 
we act in a manner which implies the invoking of such a God) 
then we must expect the same God to apply strict justice to ourselves, 
and accept the consequences. Psychologically, this is already true 
for us at a certain level of our nature, even though the expression 
of it may be partly concealed and sub-conscious: our attitude 
towards other people is reflected back upon our inner attitude 
towards ourselves, and vice-versa. The censorious man _ usually 
shows signs of being discontented with himself, and an uneasy 
conscience often finds expression in fault-finding. Our sense of 
“values ’’ is thus constantly being tested in two complementary 
ways, what we value for ourselves, and what we value for others. 
Our attitude towards food (how far we are wholehearted in the 
belief that “* food is a prime good and necessity for human beings ”’) 
is shown not only in our efforts to satisfy our own hunger but also 
in our efforts to satisfy the hunger of others. So, too, our belief 
that moral effort and the discipline of facing hard facts are essential 
to the maintenance of human dignity, must be expressed not only 
by leaving other people to face their own difficulties (for fear of 
spoiling their self-reliance) but also (if it is genuine, and not only an 
excuse for withholding help) by the way in which we ourselves 
accept discipline and face hardship and make efforts. This is a 
necessary consequence of living with our faces turned towards the 
one God who is God of all: we can only ask God to give to us 
what we are willing for him to give to others. So all these questions 
of Justice and Mercy, Simple Blessing or Arduous Glory, The Great 
Ideal or The One Great Reality, have to be worked out not only 
through our modes of individual behaviour but also through our 
modes of treating other people. In the first “‘ Commandment ”’ we 
find that self-love can only find its true satisfaction as we direct 
ourselves towards the One Perfect and Infinite Being, who will 
satisfy the whole of our nature, so that we may love him with all 
our heart, soul, mind and strength. And then the second ‘* Com- 
mandment” shows us that, since this One Perfect and Infinite Being 
loves all, in loving him we must grow to share his love, till self-love 
and love of neighbour become indistinguishable. All this is com- 
prised in the doctrine of God’s unity, and is deducible from it. 
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That is the road that is indicated—a road of faith leading 
upwards to quite infinite heights of holiness and universal love. To 
see the direction of the road, and turn our faces in that direction, 
is a good thing. But it is not the same as reaching the goal—or even 
reaching any particular stage of the journey. We commit ourselves ~ 
to God, whom we are only beginning to know: we commit ourselves 
in trust and humility, reaching out towards what is unseen, and 
knowing how little we have actually attained. And here too the 
second commandment follows the first: if we base our own lives 
not on our attainment but upon the unmerited love of God and 
upon hopes reaching beyond what is seen, we must learn also to 
view others, not in the light of their own attainments, but as equal 
objects of God’s love, with invisible hopes reaching into infinite 
prospects of glory for each of them also. 
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THE PRINTER 


Pick and click goes the type in the stick 
As the printer stands at his case. 

His eyes glance quick as his fingers pick 
The type at a rapid pace; and 

One by one as the letters go, 

Words are piled up, steady and slow; 
Steady and slow, but still they go, and 
Words of fire they soon will flow 
Wonderful words that without a sound 
Traverse the earth to its utmost bounds, 
Words that can make the tyrant quake 
And the fetters of the oppressed to break. 


An old compositor’s rhyme. 


